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OFFICIAL*-CIRCULAR. 
To the Commissioners of the County of ——~— 
School Department, May 10, 1854." 

Herewith will be received copies of the amended 
School Law, approved May 8th, 1854, which should 
immediately be forwarded to the Directors. 

It will be perceived that some important altera- 
tions and additions have been made, all of which, it 
is believed, will prove highly beneficial to the Com- 
mon School System. 

The first and most important is 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

On the first Monday of June next, the Directors 
of the several Districts are required to meet at the 
county seat of their proper county, and elect a suita- 
ble person as County Superintendent, for the next 
ensuing three years. 

Although the law does not require that all the Di- 
rectors of a district shall attend, still it is desirable 
and important that every district in a county should 
be represented, as fully as possible. 

The efficiency and usefulness of County Superin- 
tendents will depend materially upon the persons cho- 
sen. In making a selection regard should only be 
had, by Directors, to qualification, habits of morality, 
industry and a zealous support of education, especial- 
ly by Common Schools. A want of any of these 
should be an insuperable objection. 

The Law, properly, leaves the rate of compensa- 
tion of County Superintendents to be fixed by the Di- 
rectors. Each Convention can best determine the 
time necessarily employed in discharging the duties 


vices to be rendered. The compensation should be 
liberal, without being extravagant. 
COMMITTEES. 

The office of Committee of Sub-Districts is abol- 
ished, and all the duties enjoined by the Law, must 
be performed by the Directors. Thisalteration need 
not affect the arrangements of the Schools, or 
any local division of a District. Its principal effect 
will be to increase the duties of the Directors. 

COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

The Board of Directors of each District shall ap- 
point some suitable person to collect the School Tax, 
and fix his compensation, which is not to exceed five 
per centum. Ifa suitable person cannot be procured, 
the Constable or Treasurer of the School District 
may be appointed, who shall forfeit fifty dollars if 
they refuse toserve. 

DIRECTORS. . 

But little in relation to Directors has beem chang- 
ed. Their duties remain nearly the same, as will 
be seen by reference to the law. The most import- 
ant addition to their duties, is the election of County 
Superintendents. Directors are referred to the law 
itself, and it is trusted, that a] will examine it with 
an earnest desire to carry out its important provisions. 


C. A. BLACK, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 





OUR HUNDRED FRIENDS. 
Since the date of our last No. the following names 
are added to the list: 


11. A. M. Gow, Washington, Washington co. 
12. H. J. Campbell, Shirleysburg, Huntingdon co. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
The publication of problems for solution will not 
be continued in this Journal. Not only is it supposed 
that the space they occupy can be filled more useful- 
ly, but this department of the Journal has given less 
satisfaction to the general reader and more compar- 





of County Superintendent, and the value of the ser- 


atively profitless labor to the Editor, than any other. 
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Among the few who devote themselves to it, there 
will always be difference of opinion both as to the 
true meaning of the terms of the questions and of the 
modes of solution. This gives rise to unpleasant feel- 
ings, and these are increased by the fact that only 
one out of numerous solutions can be published. On 
the whole, therefore, it is thought better to discon- 
tinue the publication of questions proposed for solution. 
But if any teacher or other subscriber wish to use 
the columns of the Journal to describe any peculiar 
mode of solution or of teaching any mathematical or 
arithmetical branch, accompanied with the worked 
out operation, our columns shall be always open for 
such useful and practical purposes. 





CLOSE OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 

This No. completes the 2nd Vol. of the Journal, 
and brings us to the end of two and a half years 
from the time when the first number made its ap- 
pearance. 

It began as a mere Lancaster County Educational 
Periodical, with only fifty paying subscribers. At 
the end of the first half year its size was doubled 
and its title changed so as to include the whole 
State; and at the close of Vol. I, or of the first 
eighteen months of its existence, it had reached a 
safe, permanent stand, though with a loss to the Edi- 
tor of $1,000, exclusive of any compensation for his 
own labor. 

The monthly issue is now 2,000, witha regular 
increase, and a fair prospect of paying its debts. So 
much for the list and money matters. 

In taking a review of its effect on the educational 
condition of the State, of course less certainty of 
conclusion can be arrived at. Subscribers can at all 
times be counted and debts have, or at least ought, to 
be paid. But moral results are not so easily ascer- 
tained. The following facts, however, may be stated : 

Three years ago, there were probably not three 
regularly organized permanent educational associa- 
tions in the whole length and breadth of Pennsylva- 
nia: Now there are at Jeast twenty, and the number 
is steadily increesing, with a permanent State As- 
sociation. 

Three years ago Teachers* Institutes were com- 
paratively unknown amongst us: Within that time 
these useful institutions have been held in eight 
counties. 


Three years ago, Teachers scarcely ever met, ex- 
cept at taverns and as rivals, on the annual occa- 
sions of being hired by the Board of Directors: Now 
they assemble, as teachers in very many Districts, 
for mutual improvement and encouragement. 

Three years ago, teaching was scarcely recogniz- 
ed asa profession: Now with its own County Su- 
perintendent, and its professional examinations, it is 





abont being elevated to its proper rank and taking 
its stand, both in the eye of the people and of the 
law, as a regularly constituted and recognized pro- 
fession, possessed of rights commensurate with its 
momentous duties. 

Three years ago, the question was: How much 
must we pay the school master? Now it is begin- 
ning to be: How much can we afford to pay, in or- 
der to get a good teacher. 

Three years ago, if by some odd combination of 
circumstances or the efforts of some few who were 
almost pronounced demented for so doing, an educa- 
tional meeting was called, the speakers and chief 
actors were generally of other professions: Now 
the Teacher has his own place in society and when 
he meets his brother teachers in public, it is to hear 
them address each other and pour out the stores of 
their own thoughts and experience, and not to be Jec- 
tured by those which were once, in contrast with his, 
called the learned professions. 

All these are great and glorious results, and we 
shall not stop to inquire what share this Journal has 
had in effecting them. But there is one thing cer- 
tain, and that is, that wherever in the State these 
results are most apparent there are its subscribers 
most numerous; and hence it may be safely concl ud 
ed that, either as cause or effect, the Journal is in 
some manner connected with the improvement.— 
This satisfies us. Even to be the humble chronicler 
of such great things is, to us, glory enough. 


The Journal, therefore, goes on. To its early and 
to all its friends heartfelt thanks are due; but espe- 
cially to its able and valuable contributors. To have 
made such men known to each other and to the pro- 
fession, is one among the merits of the Journal about 
its title to which there can be no cavil. That, at 
least, is its own. 

To all subscribers, thanks are presented. Their 
dollars were very welcome and often came most op- 
portunely, but the kind word of encouragement which 
accompanied them, was always our best support.— 
It has not been our habit to publish such letters, ex- 
cept where they also contained matter useful to our 
readers ; but their kind expressions of confidence and 
encouragement were none the less fully because si- 
lently appreciated. 

We shall only say, in conclusion, that every effort 
will be made to cause the Journal, during the coming 
year, to fill to the best of our ability the enlarged 
sphere before it; though its plan will not be materi- 
ally changed. As heretofore, it will be made to de- 
pend more on the knowledge and experience of the 
profession, than on those of its editor ; and according- 
ly contributions are respectfully solicited. In this 


respect we fear no disappointment. The Teachers 
of our good old State have been more liberal and ef- 
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ficient in this kind of support to their Journal, than 
those of any other in the Union. Of this we are proud, 
and shall therefore be prepared, if necessary to give 
publicity to the increasing flow of their favors, either 
to issue a No. semi-monthly, or to double the number 
of pages of the monthly number. But of this hereaf- 
ter. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Before the Journa] again meets its readers, the 
great question whether the establishment of the office 
of County Superintendent shall benefit or injure the 
common schools of the State, will be settled ;—and 
settled, too, in a manner which will admit of no re- 
medy. To those who have been for years hoping and 
laboring for such addition to the efficient agencies 
of the system as they deemed requisite to its full 
success, and who have at Jength succeeded in obtain- 
ing this, as one of them, the juncture is of intense 
interest. They do not believe—no person of common 
sense can—that the mere creation of the office 
is, of itself, to miraculously or suddenly perfect the 
condition of the schools. But they do believe 
that if the right men be put into the office, and if 
those men use zealously and firmly, but at the same 
time calmly and judiciously, the great powers for 
good wherewith they are clothed, the result must be 
very largely beneficial. On the other hand, they feel 
that if the office be improperly filled, the effect will 
be disastrous, not only on the office itself but on the 
schools and on all future effort to obtain further con- 
cessions from the Legislature. 

How important, therefore, is the duty which will 
devolve upon Directors on the fifth of June, 1854,— 
They will then have the present and much of the 
future destinies of the system in their hands. That 
they will generally be true to the sacred trust, we 
hope and believe. Still they are beset by numerous dif- 
ficulties, and it is the duty of all citizens—for all are 
alike concerned in the welfare of the schools—to lend 
their aid that such choice be made as shall fully car- 
ry out the evident design of law making power, 
which, in this case, has only at length enacted that 
which was generally and with great unanimity re- 
commended and demanded by the people. 


Already persons, in all parts of the State, either 
partly or wholly unqualified for the office, are seek- 
ing its honors and emoluments. The other profes- 
sions, most of whose members heretofore sought no 
companionship with the “school teacher,” and had 
no leisure to aid the “ common school Director ” in 
his arduous duties,are now willing to become the hum- 
ble servant of the one and the supervisor and exam- 
iner of the other; while others, no doubt disgusted 
with the game of politics, are content to sink into 





Some there are, too, who now all! at once recall to 
mind the fact, that, years ago they too were school 
teachers; and base upon it a loud claim to the 
office; never stating, however, the important 
fact, that they only condescended to enter the pro- 
fession for want of something better to do, and only 
remained in it till something better offered. 

Now we very distinctly say, as editor of this Educa- 
tional Journal], and we shal! say so as Director when 
the time comes, that not one of any of these classes 
shall receive our voice or vote for the office; and 
that wherever such are elected, we shal] have slight 
hope of good from the office of County Superinten- 
dent. 

Let Directors be true to themselves. Let them 
call to their assistance in this office, as their agents 
—for such these officers are mainly designed to be— 
persons who, by their professional knowledge, are 
qualified to render them the assistasce they need, and 
to take from them the burthen of the duty and Jabor 
they have heretofore found so irksome and so unplea- 
sant. If farmers, let them bear in mind that a law- 
yer is not the person to whom they would apply for 
instruction in practical agriculture; if merchants, 
that a doctor is not the best person to teach the bus- 
iness of commerce; if mechanics, that an old, tired 
out politician would be of little use in the workshop. 
So of the schools. None of these classes can, as a 
general rule, enter them officially, except to learn 
his official duties after he is there, at immense loss 
of time and mind and money to the schools thus in- 
flicted. 

Again, we say, that the duties of County Superin- 
tendent are strictly professional ; that the object of 
the office is to take off the shoulders of Directors the 
unpleasant burthen of these merely professional du- 
ties; and that therefore it is the interest as well as 
the duty of Directors to put none but professional 
teachers into the office:—by professional teachers 
meaning, not those who accidentally or by force of 
necessity were, for a time,constrained into the teach- 
er’s chair; but such as have voluntarily assumed, re- 
gularly practised, and thoroughly understand its du- 
ties. 

To the Teacher we would say :—See to it, by your 
legitimate influence with your directors, that right 
is done in this matter. Claim, with the boldness of 
freemen and the pertinacity of those who demand 
not only their own rights but those of the rising 
generation, that the wise design of the Legislature 
be carried out. If, however, you cannot find in your 
whole county, a single practical teacher fit to exam- 
ine his fellows and professionally visit their schools, 
then of course you must still lean on and be govern- 
ed by the other professions. But if you can—and in 





the three years seat of this supposed easy chair.— 


every county you can—then it is your right as wel! 
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as your duty, under the law, to have such and no 
other placed in this, to you, most important relation. 

We feel that our words on this point are plain and 
somewhat warm: but we cannot restrain. After 
years of labor and hope, it is trying to be threatened 
even with a slight risk in a matter of such moment. 
The occasion will, therefore, stand as excuse for a de- 
gree of feeling not often indulged in. 








Book Notices, 





Scnoot Teacuer’s Lisrary, consisting of 


1. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
2. Northend’s Teacher and Parent. 

3. Mansfield on American Education. 

4. De Tocqueville’s American Institutions. 
5. Davie’s Logic and utility of Mathematics. 


These five volumes (12 mo.) costing to teachers 
$5 for the set, need no praise or comment from us. 
The works are now standards and have rendered 
their authors so familiar to the reading world that no 
one ever thinks of citing their titles at length: 
« Page” “* De Tocqueville ” or “* Northend” instant- 
ly conveying the idea of the book. They, or similar 
works, should be at the head of the library of every 
one who wishes to be a good teacher or to be able to 
judge of teaching. They are published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., of New York, and for sale by them 
and their agents. See advertisement. 





Nationa Epvucation 1n Europe: Being an ac- 
count of the Organization, Administration, Instruction 
and Statistics of the public schools of different grades 
in the principa] States. By Henry Barnarp, L. L. 
D., Supt. of Common Schools of Connecticut. 2d 
edition, 8vo., 892 pages, Hartford, Frederick B. 
Perkins, 1854. 


Scnoo, House Arcuirecrure: Or contributions 
to the improvement of School Houses in the United 
States. By Henry Barnyarp, L. L. D., &c. 5th 
edition, 8vo., 464 pages. Hartford, Case, Tiffany 
& Co., 1854. 


These two works contain the result of the well 
directed and untiring labors of half a life time, by 
one of New England’s best men in the cause of gen- 
eral Education. They present just the kind of infor- 
mation that might be expected from an able, intelli- 
gent and hard-working School Superintendent, who 
has carried the search for information into every 
corner of the world, and into every form of school. 
To these works the Legislator, Director and Teacher 
may resort for knowledge, on the topics of which 
they treat, without fear of disappointment. No prac- 
tical educator should be without them. On the 
subject of Normal Schools, especially, the first nam- 
ed work is now the standard of authority. 





Original Communications. 


CANVASSING FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mr. T. H. Burrowes :—When I wrote you last, 
I said that I intended to travel this summer, and try 
to get subscribers for the Penna. School Journal.— 
When I stated this, [ suppose you and your readers 
anticipated a large increase to your subscription list ; 
if you did not, I must confess that I did; but alas! 
how sadly have I been disappointed. I will give you 
a short account of my success. In the first place I 
visited a town containing about 3500 inhabitants and 
got three subscribers; only one of them a teacher in 
the public schools. I next visited a town having 18 
or 19 teachers employed in the public schools. I 
there obtained two subscribers; one of them is the 
town superintendent. Next a town containing 3000 
inhabitants and got none, And lastly a town contain- 
ing 2000 inhabitants and got none ; besides several 
schools scattered through the country, when I met 
with no better success. I would have you understand 
that the Journal does not circulate in any of the 
places I visited. I think you will agree with me in 
calling this rather discouraging. I have been pained 
to see teachers manifest so little interest in their 
work. 

In some of these schools I think the public money 
is uselessly expended. Some of the teachers seemed 
anxious to have the Journal], but said they could not 
afford it; while others who could afford it, thought 
they would derive no benefit from it. Of the latter 
class, I learned that the schools of many of them are 
in a wretched condition. I have set thisdown as a 
fact: If the teacher isa progressive one ; one anxious 
to keep up with the improvements of the age, and 
striving to add thereto, he will not do without the 
Penna. School Journal. If, on the other hand, he is 
only found with us, to get the}*‘loaves and fishes” and 
cares not about advancing himself, or the school, he 
will do without it. E. Moss, 

Allentown, May, 1854. 

[Friend M. need not be discouraged for the cause 
of Education, though he has met with so little suc- 
cess for the Journal. No doubt many a word and 
thought scattered during his tour and now forgotten 
by himself, will bear their fruit, and, hereafter man- 
ifest themselves in the improvement of every place 
he visited, As tothe Journal, his evident disappoint- 
ment is but a lesson we learned at the very com- 
mencement of the undertaking. It wasthen strange 





as well as depressing, to find so little support in 
quarters whence it was most expected and where it 
could have been given effectually and without loss. 
But we soon learned not to expect aid from the high 
and mighty in the profession, and to look for it from 

the secluded and humble. Many a flourishing letter 
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of patronage and advice have we received from the 
large towns, and there the matter ended; while the 
single subscriber with the honest “God speed ” from 
some unknown country school teacher, was not only 
followed by many other additions to our list, but with 
the sustaining assurance that much good has followed 
the visits of the Journal to that unpretending locali- 
ty. Not all the towns, however, have been of the re- 
pulsive kind. In some, the teachers had already dis- 
covered their owa deficiencies, and were willing to 
receive and spread, even the Journal’s aid in the 
business of self improvement. But where this dis- 
covery has not yet been made, of course the Teach- 
ersfare—perfect, and need us not.—Ed. ] 





CHESTER COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Burrowes :—In some remarks relative to the 
late meeting of the Chester County Institute, by 
your correspondent “Observer,” in the May number 
of the School Journal, an assertion is made that * to 
this day the schools for the great mass of the people 
are in little better condition, and are not much bet- 
ter adapted to educate children for citizens, than 
they were fifty years ago.” 

In giving utterance to the above assertion, the writer 
was no doubt sincere in his belief that he was giving 
currency to well authenticated facts, and probably 
entertained no unkind feelings towards the teach- 
ers of our common schools. Giving, thus, full credit 
to his motives, I hope to,be excused for entering my 
solemn protest against his assertions, and declaring 
that they are not founded on facts. 


The writer of this is a native of Chester county, 
received his primary education in her common 
schools, ‘among the great mass of her people;” was 
an advocate of the public school system before its 
adoption and ever since; has been acquainted with 
its regular steps of improvement for nearly ~ fifty 
years;” has been either a teacher or director for a 
large portion of the last twenty years, and claims to 
have some reliable knowledge of the facts of the 
case. 

Having heard similar assertions publicly made, 
within the few last months, he is prompted to at- 
tempt a correction of the error, lest it be fastened 
upon us as a matter of history. 


The only reason assigned for this derogation of 
our common schools is, the multiplicity of our flour- 
ishing Academies and Boarding Schools. It should 
be borne in mind that these Academies and Boarding 
Schools are only partially supported by our own 
county ; that they draw a large portion of their sup- 
port from other counties and States; that while we 
supply the principals and teachers, many of the pu- 
pils are from abroad. A large portion of those teach- 
ers are natives of the county; received their prima- 








ry education in our common schools; and however 
high their character may be, (which I am proud te 
say is well merited,) we have many teachers in our 
common schools fully equal to them. 


I have known several instances where pupils have 
been taken from our common schools, sent to an 
Academy or Boarding School for six months or a 
year, and then sent back to the same cummon school 
again. Instances of this kind have come within my 
own experience while a teacher. 

When I take a retrospective view of our common 
schools at various periods of time, within my recol- 
lection ; note the imprevement of teachers at those 
different periods, as well as the improved public sen- 
timent on the subject of education, it affords me 
great pleasure to be able to contradict the intimation 
that Chester county is behind any of her sister coun- 
ties in the great benefits resulting from our system 
of commen schools, 

With the kindest feelings towards the School 
Journal and its various correspondents, 

I remain, &e., A. Marsuatt, 

West Chester, Pa., May 15, 1854. 

{The foregoing is by “one who knows”; and 
while we rejoice that a gentleman so well qualified 
to judge, vouches for the improvement and compara- 
tively good condition of the common schools of 
Chester county, we must admit that we, too, la- 
bored under the same impression with “ Observer.” 
It is fair to add, that our estimate was based, not 
merely on what the schools of Chester were, in com- 
parison with those of less favored counties, but on 
what, ina county so intelligent, they ought to be. 
Both our correspondents, however, will agree, that 
there is still room for improvement, and that the right 
means for effecting it, at length, seem to be in ope- 
Ep.] 


ration. 





MONONGAHELA TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Frienp Burrowes :—If it be agreeable to your 
views, I will be pleased to have you publish, in your 
excellent Journal, an account of our delightful Asso- 
ciation in this city. And perhaps a few words upon 
the city itself may not be uninteresting. 

We were welcomed by kind friends, awaiting our 
arrival, the day before the meeting of the Association. 
Having some leisure, we walked, accompanied by 
some brother teachers, to see what was worthy of 
notice. The natural features of this place are pecu- 
liar and strike the mind of the stranger forcibly. It 
is situated on the Monongahela river, 30 miles above 
the city of Pittsburg, and possesses facilities for man- 
ufacturing rarely seen. Surrounded by high hills, 
whose surfaces are clothed generally with a fine, fer- 
tile soil, highly cultivated and improved and capable 
of producing an abundant supply of the “ staff of life,” 
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and in whose bosoms are found immense stores of mi- 
neral wealth, particularly of bituminous coal, and in- 
tersected by the proposed Hempfield R. R. it needs 
nothing but capital and enterprise to make it a place 
of importance. We were highly interested in view- 
ing the new paper mill for the manufacture of bind- 
ing boards whose staple is straw. We have added 
to our fund, much which we will use in the school- 
room hereafter. The manufacture of glass, building 
of boats and the trade in coal are carried on exten- 
sively. 

The principal object of pride and affection, here, is 
the noble building im which we assembled ; to this 
every citizen points with some little exultation, as 
evidence of prosperity. With commendable zeal, the 
enterprising and intelligent board of directors, rely- 
ing principally upon their personal efforts and secu- 
rity (and with but $40 in the treasury) determined to 
build a house worthy of the place. Of course they 
met opposition, received censure, and were subjects 
of personal abuse, from those who could not appreci- 
ate their motives or sympathise with their enter- 
prising, educational feelings. But they have suc- 
ceeded, and a house 66 by 38 feet, three stories high, 
containing 6 recitation rooms, and a noble hall em- 
bracing the upper story,—costing unfurnished $6000 
—beautiful, airy and commodious, has been the result 
of theirlabors. ‘fhe people are more than satisfied— 
they are proud of their school building and ere long, 
under the control of pur friends Hazzard and Brown 
they will be equally proud of their school. 

Tuesday came, and with the day, came in the 
teachers (not as many as we would have been glad to 
see, but as many perhaps as are usually seen at such 
times in Pennsylvania.) To our surprise and grati- 
fication we met some from the adjoining county and 
others from Ohio, who had voluntarily come over to 
lend us aid in the good cause. 

The Association convened at 10 o’clock. After 
the preliminary business usual at such times, the 
course of instruction was opened by F. J. Thomas, 
of Pittsburg, who kindly offered to assist us by in- 
struction upon the science of Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Mr. Thomas was listened to with much 
pleasure, as his lectures were full of interest and 
exhibited a great familiarity with this branch of 
science. 

Our friend, L. T. Covell, of Allegheny city, being 
present, we pressed him into our service, upon the 
subject of Grammar. In the few lectures given, in 
his easy, off-hand style, upon the method of imparting 
this science in the school-room, it was evident that 
he understood well not only the principles of the 
science, but also the difficult task of teaching it.— 
Anything we might say will not add to his reputation 
as a grammarian of the first order. 





Mr. Chas. S. Royce, agent of the Ohio Phonetic 
Association, gave several very interesting lectures 
upon Phonotypy and Phonography. Tomany of our 
teachers and citizens this was an entirely new sub- 
ject, and the clear, simple demonstration of its prin- 
ciples made a very favorable impression, not only of 
the gentlemen as a teacher, but also of the practica- 
bility and great utility of the science of which he is 
the able exponent. - 


Mr. Huey, of Ohio, illustrated the method of im- 
parting Geography, known as Pelton’s system. He 
was assisted by a set of outline maps of the same au- 
thor. The maps were very much admired and should 
grace every school house ; but the plan of chanting 
and singing did not meet the approbation of the 
Teachers generally. 

Mr. Royce presented in a brief lecture, the method 
of imparting Geography, by topics, which was new 
tosome. Probably it would be best to employ both 
these methods to some extent in the school-room and 
not use either exclusively. 


The subject of Music was presented in two lec- 
tures, by Mr. M. Burgan, who demonstrated the uti- 
lity, practicability and importance of making it a 
branch of study in the common schools. Mr. Burgan 
also showed something of the method to be pursued 
in teaching the science to children. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, in several lectures, endeavored 
to impress the necessity of a more general use of 
helps, or ‘teacher's tools’ as he characterized the 
blackboard, the cards, pictures, abacus, maps, globes, 
apparatus, &c., &c. He urged upon teachers to 
purchase these things themselves, show their use and 
the absolute necessity of providing them for good 
teaching, and thus raise their salaries, improve their 
schools, and have the satisfaction of knowing they 
were doing good. 

The importance of the study of Physiology was 
presented in a single lecture by Mr. Gow, and also 
very briefly the method of imparting it. 

The first evening was spent in the discussion of a 
resolution by Mr. Gow advocating the establishment 
of a State Normal School for teachers, and the elec- 
tion of county visitor. The resolution was supported 
with much spirit by Messrs. Gow, Covell, Hazzard 
and Burgan, and was unanimously adopted. 

On this evening, Rev. Dr. Alrich, Prof. in Wash- 
ington College, and President of the Association, ¢e- 
livered an interesting and instructive lecture upon 
our Association: its object, &c. The lecturer was 
happy in his remarks about the future prospects of 
the teacher, predicting for the profession “a good 
time coming.” 

On Wednesday evening, the Rev. Dr. Williams, 
of Jefferson College delivered a lecture upon the 
“Right and the duty of the State to educate her 
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children and their teachers.” The gentleman exhi- 
bited in a sound and able argument the relations and 
mutual obligations of citizens to the State and of the 
State to the citizens; showing, too, the absolute ne- 
cessity of general State education, and the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools for the education of teachers. 
This lecture should be read, to be appreciated. On 
the same evening Mr. A. M. Gow delivered an ad- 
dress upon the “ Parentand Teacher.” The lecturer 
showed briefly the obligations of the Teacher to the 
parent, to the pupil, and to the school and also the 
duties of the parent to the teacher, the pupil and the 
school, which if observed would tend to obviate much 
of the difficulty met with in the education of chil- 
dren. 

Some resolutions were passed, requesting that the 
evening lectures be published ; thanking the lecturers 
instructors and editors for their interest in our asso- 
ciation ; and acknowledging our obligation for the 
kindness and hospitality displayed by the citizens t6 
us while in their midst. Much gratified and instruc- 
ted we adjourned to meet in Washington in the fall, 
where we hope to do more good service in the good 
cause. Yours, truly, &: 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER CO. 


Mr. Eprror:—Since writing my last notes, I 
have visited the Litiz Schools, and written out notes 
of them for the Journal. But, having other matter 
connected with our common schools, which I had in- 
tended for the May No., and fearing that both would 
so increase the length of my communication as to 
render amputation necessary, or perhaps a “little 
pruning” with Mr. Schneider’s pruning knife, I 
have postponed my description of the Litiz Schools 
to the June No. They are well worthy of a minute 
description, sufficient at least for a whole article in 
the Journal. 


Leaving Litiz for the present, we will turn our 
eyes on a common school in a rural district of Lan- 
caster county, the name of whose teacher I would 
gladly publish, but that Iam forbidden. The exer- 
cises are neither new nor strange in the High School 
and the Academy, but in an old, dilapidated log 
school house, to see the teacher, whose only appa- 
ratus was a common tumbler, a bucket of water, and 
a few elder tubes,—demonstrating the principles of 
refraction of light, pressure of the atmosphere, &c., 
&c., is, in my opinion, worth being published. 

What do you think, Mr. Editor, of a school, where 
all the branches are taught from A—B—C—to sines, 
tangents, and secants, and in which I beheld the fol- 
lowing scene? Having witnessed the morning ex- 
ercises, I was preparing to depart, but the teacher 
invited me to stay and see the illustrations of the 
natural sciences, Accordingly I accepted his kind 


invitation and remained with him the remainder of 
the day. 

The first exercise was by the juvenile class in 
Botany. A plant was produced, (the first plant of 
the'season). This being their first lesson, the teach- 
er described to them the stamens, the pistils, the 
corolla, the calyx, the class and order as founded on 
the number of stamens and pistils; the genera, the 
species; the petals, the sepals, flower superior or in- 
ferior, the forms of the leaves, (on the black-board) 
—&e., &c. 

The next exercise was Chemistry, both theoreti- 
cal and experimental. Various salts—some of the 
gases—the principles of affinity, simple and elective 
—were explained by the pupils with a facility that 
would be creditable to any high school in the land. 

Naturai Philosophy also received a share of atten- 
tion. But, asthe teacher justly remarked, the en- 
tire day would have been too short to do justice to 
this science. By request, 1 asked the pupils some 
questions in astronomy, and they were answered 
with readiness. I also asked a few questions on 
Physiology, (Dr. Cutter’s plates hanging on the 
walls). The answers were creditable to both teach- 
er and pupils. 

Geography, English grammar, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, and Draw- 
ing are also taught;—and for these services the 
teacher receives the enormous salary of twenty-five 
dollars per month. True, $25 per month is the max- 
imum price, and is $5.25 per month above the aver- 
age male salary throughout the State. True also, 
he could have more pay if he would ask for it. His 
patrons know his worth; but they think he receives 
an astonishing salary. Without undervaluing, in 
the least, the improvement already begun in Lancas- 
ter county, in the increase of salary and the growing 
disposition to still further increase it, we do not 
think it improper to endeavor to show what remains 
to be done. 

Much has been said respecting the duties of the 
teacher: we will now say a few words on the duties 
of the people. While we endeavor by the silent, 
steady labors of the school-room, (which, we admit to 
be the most successful method of increasing salaries, 
by causing our patrons to appreciate our worth,) we 
think it not unjustifiable for us to hint to our patrons, 
through an educational journal, that something re- 
mains for them to do. Such a teacher as the one 
herein described should be better paid : whether he 
demand it or not. His modesty should not deprive 
him of that which is his due. We fully believe that 
to raise the character of the profession, and to make 
ourselves worth more, is the way to obtain it, and 
that good salaries are the natural consequents of 





good teaching ; yet we need assistance from an en- 
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lightened public. We wish to tell them what we 
think is a good salary fora good teacher. We wish 
our patrons to know what we think the standard of 
teaching ought to be. 

It was said by a gentleman at the last meeting of 
our State Association of Teachers, that «« he never 
knew a good and faithful teacher who was not well 
paid.” Well, I have. What is being well paid !— 
I know that we are better paid than formerly—and 
that there is a growing disposition to raise the price 
of education to its proper standard—and we do not 
complain. 

We merely give our views as to what is the prop- 
er standard. Should the teacher of youth be paid 
less than the preacher of the Gospel! Yet “ Teach. 
ing is second to no profession: not even the Sacred 
Desk.” This is the language of Bishop Potter—and 
what association or religious society would so de- 
grade itself as to offer its pastor three hundred dol- 
lars perannum! Yet this isa good salary for the 
faithful teacher of youth. We know that the faith- 
ful teacher can do much towards raising the standard 
of teaching—and God knows much is expected of 
him—but it is equally the duty of an enlightened com- 
munity to assist the teacher in his arduous task, and 
to pay him to mould the minds of the youth, as they 
would the preacher to finish what the teacher has 
begun; and that too without waiting for him to ask 
for it. If it is the teacher’s duty to make his servi- 
ces appreciated, it is equally the duty of those who 
appreciate, to pay. 

Where the standard of the “ sacred desk ” is prop- 
erly appreciated, the congregation does not wait for 
the faithful pastor to demand a suitable compensa- 
tion. 

True, it may be said that we must raise the stand- 
ard of education, and be content tolabor on, until 
the good be attained, I will not deny it. I intend 
these notes as facts: not as arguments: and I know 
that there are good, faithful, laborious, uncomplaining 
teachers, in Lancaster County, in districts awakened 
to their interests, who are not paid according to their 
merely because they are too modest to 





services 
ask. 

I will close this article by saying a few words on 
Composition: that being one of the prominent exer- 
cises of the school just described: although in my 
opinion, there is rather too much of the Teacher's 
“ friendly aid,” to be strictly proper. Not that I 


consider correcting and “ correcting largely” to be 
unjustifiable: but, to send them, thus corrected, to 
literary associations, to be read there as the original 
productions of the pupils, is deception. As to Mr. 
Schneider’s comparisons between, the “ pruniug” 
by the Editor, and the “ pruning” by the teacher, 
they are about as much alike as——things, the most 





unlike. Even if an Editor’s correspondents did write 
to ‘exhibit their proficiency in Composition,” there 
is no resemblance whatever. The Editor’s “pruning”: 
is not intended for their improvement in composition, 
the teacher’s is. The aim of the one is the im- 
provement of his pupils: the other, merely an abridg- 
ment, to suit the columns of his paper, or to lop off 
unsuitable matter. An Editor is not a teacher. It 
is not even pretended that an Editor improves the 
composition of every article that he prepares for the 
press. The author may be the better writer of the 
two, although the Editor is the better judge of what 
is suitable for his paper. True, most Editors are 
sometimes favored with communications, deficient 
in style, orthography, punctuation, and every thing 
else, except the ideas; and which have need to be 
“generally and largely corrected, before publication.’ 
But, even then, the “friendly aid” of the Editor, is» 
no deception: for, “to exhibit his power of composi- 
tion, forms no part of the author’s object,” as il cer- 
tainly does, (or ought to) form the principal part of 
the pupil’s: and the teacher’s aid for the purpose of 
publication, is deception, make the best of it. 


Mr. Editor, pardon me for taking the pen in your 
defence ; but, as the boy said, when he whistled in 
school—‘-I could’nt help it; it whistled itself.” 

E. Lamsory. 

W. Lampeter, Lan. co., April 11, 1854. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Mr. Epiror :—I venture to address you on a sub- 
ject of the highest importance, and in doing so, 
[ am perfectly aware that | am treading on the 
toes of a host of prejudiced ‘fogies’ ; but my sense of 
right leads me in this matter even at the risk of my 
own discomfiture. 

Female education, as taught in the fashionable 
Seminaries of the day, in my opinion is very superfi- 
cial :—a system like a child’s bauble with a glitter- 
ing exterior and an entire hollowness within. If we 
but test the intellectual strength of these female 
graduates, we find them not many degrees beyond 
imbecility,but endowed with a surprising quantity of 
conversational nonsense, which they chatter off with 
the fluency of a Magpie and a maukish affectation, 
the most prominent feature of which is their decided 
aversion to the R’s, the sound of W. being almost 
invariably substituted for that slighted letter. This 
seems to be one of the inevitable acquirements of 
every female graduate. Another defect in the grad- 
uate, is her stiffand unnatural deportment, for which 
she is indebted in a measure to what is elegantly 
called Calisthenics—a process of learning the forms 
and manners of fashionable society by rule. 

But the greatest defect in the female student, ig 
the distorted idea she entertains of man’s character, 
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The only knowledge she possesses of him is obtained 
through the medium of novels and hearsay, and of 
course is highly colored with romantical nonsense. 
When she returns home a graduate, her parents, un- 
der the delusion that her education is fully completed, 
allow her every freedom, which they most generally 
have cause to regret as she, 9 cases out of 10, elopes 
with the first adventurer that presents himself. This 
is undoubtedly the result of non-association with per- 
sons of the opposite sex, and fully accounts for the 
many elopements and ill-suited marriages which are 
of daily occurrence. Therefore, I give it as my hear- 
ty conviction that to remedy this evil the sexes should 
be educated together, for several reasons, the most 
important of which is, that woman will have an op- 
portunity of studying man, which is undoubtedly the 
most important part in woman’s education—she will 
then have a proper estimate of man’s character and 
not invest him with the attributes of a saint—Indeed 
the advantages will be mutual,for man will also cease 
to think of woman as an angel. A. T. 
Pittsburg, May, 1854. 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Eprror:—You have had several articles on 
juvenile publications, and it may perhaps be super- 
fluous for me to attempt to add any thing to what has 
already been said; but I desire to make a few re- 
marks on the article in your last number, written by 
Mr. Rauch. It is not my intention, particularly to 
defend juvenile publications, but to show that 
they are not to be classed with public school ex- 
aminations and exhibitions; and that the gentle- 
man’s reasoning and conclusions (if we understood 
him rightly) upon the admitted fact “that there is a 
great difference in mental powers among children,” 
are either unsound or inapplicable to the subject. 

Ist. In public exhibitions “that scholar who has 
the least real knowledge, with a large quantity of 
mental brass, may possibly go ahead of the other 
more timid, but otherwise far superior pupil ” ; but in 
writing compositions for publication, no pupil is pre- 
vented by his diffidence, however great, from exhibit- 
ing his true standing and merits, as a composer, and 
thus while the objection holds good in respect to ex- 
aminations, it has nothing to do with ihe subject of 
juvenile publications, 

2d. In public examinations, pupils of all grades 
of intellect are brought before an audience, the ma- 
jority of whom know nothing of the capacities or 
ages of the pupils, except what may be learned from 
their appearance ; consequently and very naturally, 
the pupil of superior mental endowments often re- 
ceives the applause and praises of the audience, 
“while another, upon whom nature has not bestow- 


very fortunate, if, as a reward for what he actually 
became able to perform by untiring perseverence, he 
is not openly censured and declared to be a block- 
head’; but in publishing compositions, the pupil is 
neither openly censured nor praised. If he is praised 
or censured at all, it is by the teacher, when he reads 
and corrects his composition intended for publication, 
as he would any other; or by his parents who will 
be likely to do justice to their children, and praise 
rather than censure the dull. 


Neither is it probable that any teacher, who pro- 
perly understands his duty, will censure a du!! pupil 
because he tannot do as well asa more talented one ; 
and consequently, the pupil who has faithiully per- 
formed his duty in this matter, may enjoy the sweet 
peace of an approving conscience,—the best of all 
rewards,—undisturbed by fearful forebodings of be- 
ing called a blockhead, as the reward of his diligence. 

These are the principal objections made to the pub- 
lication of compositions, and yet he classes them with 
public examinations, and believes they are both of 
entirely the same nature. 


Public exhibitions do not exhibit the true merits 
of the pupils on account of the diffidence of some; 
which is not true of publishing compositions. The 
former also have a tendedcy to discourage the dull, 
while publishing their compositions has an opposite 
effect. How then can the gentleman class together 
things so different in their effects ? 

I am not certain that I understand the gentleman 
in his conclusions respecting the fact “ that there is 
a great difference in mental powers among children.” 
From his remark, he appears to think that for those, 
who are gifted by nature with large capacities, en- 
couragement ¢ js entirely unnecessary.” Here we 
entirely disagree with him; we think that all should 
be encouraged. If nature has given more to one 
than she has to another, is it not evident that more 
will be required of him? Were those talents given 
to be cultivated or not? Now it is not uncommon to 
find superior talent associated with an indolent dis- 
position, and in order to cultivate those talents we 
must encourage the pupil by every just method ia 
our power. If one is quicker of apprehension, of 
larger capacity, than another, his mind should be the 
subject of a discipline that will unfold his powers; he 
should have additional labor and should be expected 
to be more thorough ; and if he adds to his “ ten tal- 
ents ten other,” let him receive the plaudit * well 


done.” If he is not required to do any more than 


the pupil of inferior capacities, he is wronged and 
deserves pity rather than he whose mind is tasked to 
its utmost, and whose intellectual powers are devel- 
oped thereby. Why is it that many young men of 
the brightest talents leave our colleges far inferior 





ed her favors so bountifully,” may consider himself 


in scholarship to those who never laid any claim (or 
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if laid, never allowed) to superior talents* Because 
their minds were not sufficiently tasked, and while 
the slow and dull pupils are straining every power 
in order to appear respectable, the former having in 
a short time prepared their lessons, spent the re- 
mainder of their time in idleness, in reading novels, 
or in something worse. 

Such persons should have additional studies, and 
when they have performed their duties faithfully 
they deserve the praise of the teacher and should 
receive it,that they may be encouraged and stimulated 
to energetic action. Because nature has made a dif- 
ference in children as regards talents, then does it 
follow that they are to be made equal by education ? 
I need not say this is impossible. But the “ great 
aim in our day is that all shall receive a good educa- 
tion,” and can this be done by using every means in 
our power to spur on the dull and slow, by devoting 
our attention chiefly to them, urging them on by 
praise and encouragement, while we hold back 
those of superior talents,and give them comparative- 
ly nothing to do? 

The object of education should be, and our aim 
should be, to discipline the mind; and he whose pow- 
ers are not developed by hard and laborious applica- 
tion, cannot be said to be well educated. Let us 
then encourage al] to exert themselves to the utmost, 
consistently with health. Let all be praised in pro- 
portion to their industry and not according to their 
manner of reciting. If the dull pupil is studious 
and industrious, he deserves the praise of his teacher 
and parents. Nothing is more reprehensible, noth- 
ing more inhuman and cruel than to chide or punish 
a child for dullness, «Let us never forget that all 
the whetting in the world cannot put a keen edge 
on a razor that has no stee) in it.” 


In publishing school compositions, however, we 
are not so apt to fall into this error as in conducting 
recitations. Indeed in the former case we do not 
see that there is any danger at all; for often times 
the pupil, who appears slow at recitation, will write 
a better composition than others of superior talents. 
Some muddy-headed boys have jewel thoughts, only 
allow them time to collect them. Let them be en- 
couraged, and if they are studious praise them; if 
they do sometimes fail, tell them to persevere. La- 
bor omnia vincit, Tell them that the race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, and 
that by untiring perseverance they may hope to ex- 
cel in something at last. 

We would not be understood, in anything we have 
written, as opposed to school examinations if proper- 
ly conducted, nor in favor of publishing school com- 
positions that have been remoulded and polished by 
teachers. We do no such thing. Many of our 


compositions are published as they are written by the 





pupil, “ verbatim et literatim, et punctuatim,” Some 
of them are merely their daily exercises in composi- 
tion, copied from their slates. We want this ques- 
tion sifted. Let it stand on its own merits, and not 
link it with farcical school examinations and exhi- 
bitions, and then call it a “ theatrical humoug,” with- 
out submitting any proof. Not one of the gentle- 
man’s objections apply to the publishing of compo- 
sitions, indeed from his remarks we should not 
suppose that he had any ; then why join them togeth- 
er! He says they are entirely of the same nature; 
he then shows the evils of exhibitions, and hence 
concludes that the publishing of school compositions 
is a theatrical humtug. This is what I should call 
“Throwing dust.” 
J. P. Suerman. 
Pottsville, May 16, 1854. 
— 














Educational Societies. 





NORTHERN PENNA. ED. ASSOCIATION, 


The Educational Association of Northern Penna., 
convened at Concert Hall in Danville, on Wednes- 
day the 26th ult. In the absence of the President, 
Prof. A. H. Lackey, one of the Vice Presidents, was 
called to the chair, and Prof. J. Nelson appointed 
Secretary protem. In taking the chair Prof. Lackey 
delivered a brief but pertinent address, setting forth 
the origin, history and object of the Associatioa.— 
After the arrangement of some preliminaries, and the 
announcement of the order of business as prepared 
by the Executive Com.—Messrs. Burgess, Wicker- 
sham and Barrett were on motion appointed a com- 
mittee, to consider and report upon the propriety of 
reframing the constitution of the Association. Some 
miscellaneous discussion ensued, which occupied the 
residue of the morning until adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The session opened with a discussion upon the pro- 
priety of holding a Teachers’ Institute, which contin- 
ued until the hour designated for other exercises, 
when Prof. Wickersham of Marietta was called upon 
and entertained the audience with an able, eloquen: 
and appropriate address upon the “profession of 
teaching.” Iimself eminent in the profession, de- 
voted to the noble calling, earnest in labor and faith- 
ful in duty, his subject was well chosen, and its 
masterly discussion reflected the highest credit upon 
the speaker, whilst it produced a most happy and 
lasting impression upon the delighted auditory. The 
discussion of the subject was continued by Prof. Nel- 
son, Rev. Dr. Yeomans and others, after which H. 
S. Mendenhall of Berwick addressed the Association 
upon the ‘co-operation of parents.” 

The following resolution was here presented, and 
after discussion was on motion adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association recommend the 
holding of a Teacher’s Institute at Jersey Shore, 
commencing on Monday the 23d of October next, and 
appoint Messrs. Lackey, Stevens and Howland 8 
committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

J. W. Barrett on behalf of the Committee upon @ 
constitution, reported the following which was unan- 
imously adepted : 
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PREAMBLE. 

To enlist the interest, secure the influence and 
promote the efficient action of the friends of educa- 
tion, in improving our common schools, elevating the 
standard of the teaching profession, and thus promo- 
ting educational advancement ; we whose names are 
hereunto appended, do hereby adopt the following 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This Association shall be called the Edu- 
cational Association of Northern Pennsylvania. 

Art. 2. The officers cf this Association shal] be a 
President, six Vice Presidents, one corresponding, 
and one recording Secretary, a Treasurer and an 
Executive Committee of five members, (to be chosen 
annually) whose several duties shall be the same as 
in similar organizations. 


Ar. 3. The meetings of this Association shall be 
at such times and places as may be determined at the 
period of each successive adjournment, and the Exec- 
utive Committee shall have authority to appoint a 
local committee to make the necessary arrangements 
for each subsequent meeting. 

Art. 4. The business of each meeting shall consist 
of addresses, lectures, discussions, &c., as arranged 
by the Executive Committee. 

Art. 5 Any Teacher or friend of Education, male 
or female, may become a member of this Association 
by subscribing these articles, or applying to the re- 
cording Secretary. 

Art. 7. In all the deliberations of this Association, 
due respect shall be paid to parliamentary usage, 
and the rules of other deliberate bodies. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or amen- 
ded as circumstance may require, by a two-third 
vote of any regular meeting of the Association. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was held in the Lecture Room 
of the new Presbyterian Church, where able, inter- 
esting and appropriate addresses were delivered by 
Rev J. D. Bradley of Bloomsburg, upon *“ Education- 
al Incentives,” Rev. J. Nelson of Danville, upon the 
* Modes of Education,” and by Rev. A. H. Lackey, 
of Jersey Shore, upon “ Failures in Teaching ;” all 
of which were heard with marked attention, and eli- 
cited hearty commendation from other members of 
the Association. On motion a copy of the several 
addresses was solicited to be entrusted to the Exec- 
utive Committee for publication. 

On motion the Association then adjourned to meet 
again on the third Friday in October next, at such 
place as may be designated in the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee.— Independent Press. 





WASHINGTON CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIAT’N. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Washington Co. 
Teachers’ Association convened, by appointment, in 
the Public School House, in Monongahela City, on 
the 25th ult., at 1 o’clock, P. M. 

Rev. Dr. Alrich in the chair. The Association 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Mansell.— 
The minutes of the last day ofthe preceding meeting 
were read and approved. The chairman of the Ex. 
Committee made a verbal report of its proceedings, 
and announced Mr. Thomas of Pittsburg as instruc- 
tor in Arithmetic, who having occupied the half hour 
allotted, was succeeded by Mr. L. T. Covell of Alle- 
gheny city, instructor in Grammar, v ho, after an 
agreeable introduction of the science, gave place to 
Mr. C. 8S, Royce, of Ohio, who introduced the sub- 


ject of Phonotypy as a means of improving our lan- 
guage. Mr. Huey, of Ohio, was then presented as 
instructor of Geography upon the system of Mr. Pel- 
ton, whose maps were used for illustration. Having 
occupied the time set apart for instruction in the 
methods of teaching, the Association adjourned to 
meet at early candle light in the evening. 

Evening Session.—Association convened, attend- 
ed by a large number of the citizens and was addres- 
sed by the Rev. Dr. Alrich, President, upon the 
subject of our Association—its influence and impor- 
tance, in which the lecturer showed clearly the duty 
of every one to sustain and support such institutions 
as a great means of exalting the Profession of Teach- 
ing, and improving the school system. 

The following Resolution was offered by Mr. Gow : 

Resolved, That this Association highly approve and 
recommend the establishment by law of a State Nor- 
mal School, for the education of teachers; and also 
the establishment of the office of Superintendent of 
Schools in each county of the Commonwealth. 

After a spirited discussion by Messrs. Gow, Covell, 
Hazzard, and Burgan, it was unanimously adopted.— 
The order of exercises for Wednesday was then an- 
nounced by the President, and the Association ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday Morning Session.—The Asecciation 
met at 8} o’clock, and was calle? “. order by the 
President; and prayer offered by Mr. Gow. The 
minutes of the preceding day were read and approved. 
According to the order of exercises of the previous 
day, the following gentlemen officiated as instructors, 
each occupying 30 minutes: Mr. Thomas, in Arith- 
metic ; Mr. Covell, in Grammar; Mr. Royce, in Pho- 
notypy; Mr. Huey, in Geography; Mr. Burgan, in 
Music; and Mr. Gow, on the subject of the use of the 
** Teacher's tools,” such as maps, globes, apparatus, 
&c. Association adjourned till 1} o’clock, P. M. 

Afternoon Session.—Mr. Gow resumed his re- 
marks upon his subject. Mr. Thomas then continued 
Arithmetic. After Mr. Thomas, an interesting and 
animated discussion took place upon teaching nota- 
tion and numeration, in which Dr. Alrich, Messrs. 
Covell, Royce, Hazzard, Brown, and Gow participa- 
ted, each speaker being limited in his remarks to five 
minutes, After a recess of ten minutes, instruction 
was resumed by Mr. Covell, in Grammar; Royce, in 
Phonotypy, and Gow on Teacher’s tools. Associa- 
tion adjourned till 7} o’clock, P. M. 

Evening Session.—The Association was called to 
order by the President, and a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. A. M. Gow, Subject: “ The rights and duties 
of teachers and parents in the education of children.’* 
The Rev. Dr. Williams, of Jefferson College, then 
delivered a lecture, subject, “The right and the duty 
of the State to educate her children, and their teach- 
ers.” The Association adjourned to meet Tuesday 
morning at 8} o’clock. 

Thursday Morning Session.—Association met 
and wascalled toorder. Dr. Williams addressed the 
Throne of Grace. The minutes of Wednesday were 
read and approved. The first hour was occupied by 
Mr. Gow, on Physiology, and Mr. Royce. Phonogra- 
phy. Irregular business came on: Mr. Hazzard mo- 
ved that the annual meeting be held in Washington, 
Mr. Buchanan suggested Hickory. When the vote 
was taken it was decided to meet in Washington in 
the Fall. On motion of Mr. Buchanan, the following 
motion was passed : 





“That the lectures of the preceding evening be 
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published in the county papers and in the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 

The following Resolutions offered by Mr. Burgan, 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we return our hearty thanks to the 
good people of Monongahela city, for the kindness 
and hospitality exercised towards us during our stay 
at the meetings of this Association. 

Resolved, That we thank those gentlemen who 
have participated in the exercises of this Association, 
as instructors and lecturers. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
tendered the School Directors of this city for the use 
of their beautiful school house. 

Resolved, That we are under obligations to the 
editors of our county papers for their courtesy in 
bringing the meeting of our Association to the notice 
of the teachers and people. 

Resolved, That our proceedings be published in 
the county papers and School Journal. 

After some remarks by different gentlemen con- 
cerning future operations, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Alrich, and the Association adjourn- 
ed to meet in Washington in the Fall. 

Rev. D. Atricn, President. 


A. Brown, Secretary. 
[Monongahela Republican. 





SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Association pursuant to adjournment, met in 
the basement of the Baptist Church, in the borough 
of Montrose, on the afternoon of Monday, April 24th. 
The President and Recording Secretary being ab- 
sent, the Vice-President and corresponding Secreta- 
ry performed their duties, After the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting by the Sec., the Presi- 
dent made some general remarks. In the mean 
time, a small but valuable accession was made to 
the list of members. No miscellaneous business be- 
ing presented for the consideration of the Associa- 
tion, the discussion brought forward at the previous 
meeting in Gibson, with reference to a Teachers,in- 
stitute, was taken up and remarked upon by C. W. 
Deans, Rev. A. O. Warren, W. W. Haywood, B. 8S. 
Foster, and G. J. Cox. On motion of W. W. Hay- 
wood, the question was laid over, several expressing 
a hope that the members of the Association, as well 
as all the Teachers in the county would interest 
themselves in the matter, and be prepared to enter 
heart and hand into the work next fall Agreeably 
to the report of the business committee, the question, 
«© What is the best mode of conducting a recitation 
in grammar,” was taken upand discussed: First, by 
A. B. Kent, who urged the necessity of having a 
class together during recitation. He would ques- 
tion and repeat the questions to the negligent as 
much as the question would allow, and close up with 
a parsing exercise. Second, C. J, Cox remarked 
that his mode would depend upon the text-book used- 
He followed his text-book and insisted upon the schol- 
ars learning verbatim et literatim, what it contained 
did not question much, &c. Thirdly, W. W. Hay- 


wood remarked thathe doubted the propriety of fol- 
lowing a text-book in all cases, for he had discover- 
ed erroneous principles in text-books, and he would 
not like to teachan erroneous principle—would teach 
his class to be more independent. Fourthly, by C. 
W. Deans, who mainly urged the necessity of teach- 
ing thoroughly—would teach but one thing at a time, 





varying particulars to suit different cases. Fifthly, 
by Rev. A.O. Warren, who remarked that he ap. 
proved of what had been said for the most part, but 
saw some difficulties in the way of conducting reci- 
tations in Grammar from our present text-books, and 
proceeded, ina very interesting manner, to point out 
inaccuracies, and inconsistencies which they contain. 
ed. And lastly the President spoke in favor of a com- 
bination of the inductive and synthetic methods in 
teaching Grammar. On motion of C. W. Deans, 
che question was suspended. 

After an expression of thanks to the Trustees of 
the Baptist Church, the Association adjourned to 
meet in the Court House in the evening. 

Evenine Sesston.—The Association met and lis- 
tened to an address from B. 8S. Bentuey, Esq. Mr. 
Bentley’s experience as a practical teacher, enabled 
him to furnish the Association with suggestions for 
every-day use in the school room. We could wish 
that every teacher in the county had the benefit of 
his remarks on teaching as an art, and teaching asa 
science. Mr. 8. A. Newron also favored the Asso- 
ciation with some interesting remarks, especial! 
upon school government. Qn motion of W. 
Haywood the thanks of the Association was tender: 
ed to Mr. Bentley for his elegant and practical ad- 
dress. On motion also it was agreed that the next 
ew be held in Dimock, Sep. 8th, at 1 o'clock, 

After the appointment of a Businoss committee, 
consisting of C. W. Deans, A. B. Kent, and G. J. 
Cox, the Association adjourned. 

J. Jamison, Pres. 

C. W. Deans, Rec. Sec. 

[Montrose Democrat. 





LANCASTER CO. ED. ASSOCIATION. 
April 29, 1854.—Semi-Annual Meeting. 

Owing tothe inclemency of the weather, which 
prevented the attendance of many country members, 
the Association was not organized till 3 o’clock, 
P. M. 

Association organized: President, J. P. Wicker- 
sham in the chair; E. Lamborn, acting Secretary. 

A letter was read from Dr. Gibbons, tendering his 
resignation as Treasurer of the Association, which 
was accepted; aud Charles Twining, of Lancaster 
city, elected in his stead. 

The propriety of calling a special meeting of the 
Association, with reference to the choice of a Coun- 
ty Superintendent, to be elected by the Directors of 
the county, ou the Ist Monday in June, was discus- 
sed by Messrs. Burrowes, Davis, Drysdale and Hills, 
when, after some remarks from the Chair, it was 
concluded to be inexpedient to call a meeting for 
that purpose. 

But, on motion, the standing committee was in- 
structed to call a meeting of the Association, (to 
which are invited the teachers of the county, gener- 
ally,) shortly after the election of the Superintend- 
ent—for the purpose of conferring with him upon the 
interests of education. 

By special invitation, the President gave an inter- 
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esting account of a visit (from which he had just re- 
turned), through Montour, Berks, Schuylkill and 
‘Chester counties, where he had attended several 
Associations for the promotion of education. 

He spoke very favorably of. the Association at 
Danvills, and stated that the friends of Education in 
that region were making preparations for a Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Jersey Shore. 

The schools of Pottsville, which he visited in 
company with their Superintendent, Mr. Schneider, 
he described as being in a very flourishing condition, 
«particularly the male department. Preparations 
are being made by the citizens for the ensuing State 
Association to be held at that place, and for the en- 
tertainment of the members. 

In Reading also, although the proposed Institute 
last year had failed, the friends of the cause are 
going ahead. They are still “‘ bound to have one.” 
The teachers of Reading have a mutual improve- 
ment association; similar to that lately established 
by the Teachers of Lancaster city, which they call 
the * Normal Institute.” It has been in existence 
for years; and the first of the kind, he believes in 
the State. 

The Teachers’ Institute of West Chester, was 
well attended, and seemed to have had a good effect. 
Chester county is now enlisted in the general effort 
for the improvement of the Common School, and 
will not fail to distinguish herself in the good work. 

The members then spent some time in a familiar 
conversation on various subjects connected with ed- 
ucation, when, 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 

E. Lamporn, Sec’y. 





WHITE TP. INDIANA CO. TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Reeutar Meetine No. 3. 


Association being called to order, was opened with 
prayer, and the minutes of the Jast meeting read.— 
The committee appointed to draft a constitution then 
reported, remarks’were called for, and the constitu- 
tion unanimously adopted. 

The lectures assigned at last meeting were then 
called for. 

On motion, adjourned to meetat half past 1 o’clock. 

Arrernoon Session.—On motion, a committee of 
three be appointed to report a permanent board for 
the ensuing year. : 

Commitee—Wm. T. Hamill, Jacob Wolf, Joseph 
Griffith. The committe reported, A. T. Moorhead, 
President, Jos. Campbell and James McLain, Vice 
Presidents, Wm. T. Hamill, Recording Secretary, 
Joseph Griffith Corresponding Secretary, A. J. Fair, 
Treasurer. 

On motion that the teachers present give their 
schoolroom experience. 

On motion the association adjourned to half past 
6 o'clock. 

Evenine Sesston.—The best mode of teaching 
English Grammar, was then taken up for discussion. 


On motion, the thanks of the association be tender- 
ed to the people of this vicinity, for their liberality, 
in providing for the wants of its members. 

Resolved, That we exert our efforts to have a per- 
manent County Association established. 

Resolved, That the next meeting of the association 
be held at school house No. 1, (McLains) White 
township, on Tuesday the 4th day of July, 1854, at 
9 o'clock, A. M. 

Resolved, That the ministers of the gospel, of 
Indiana, be invited to deliver addresses on the occa- 
sion. 

Resolved, That a committee of 14 persons be ap- 
pointed to prepare a repast for the occasion. 

Committee of Arrangement—Joseph Griffith, John 
McLain, J. W. Barclay, Wm. T. Hamill, A. J. Fair, 
Wm. Ingersoll, Jos. Adair, Isabella McLain, Anna 
Loughry, C. A. Gallagher, Martha Fair, 8S. J. Har- 
bison, Mary C. Allison, Nancy J. Agey. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
the papers of the county, and in the School Journal. 

Order of exercise for next meeting. Teacher’s 
rewards, Jacob Wolf—Who should be teachers, Jos. 
Griffith—The effects of cheerfulness in school, A. J. 
Fair—The best mode of securing the affections of the 
scholars, Wm. T. Hamill—Human Physiology, J. 
W. Barclay. 

On motion the assuviaiiun adjourned. 

A. T. Moorneap, President. 

J. W. Barclay, Secretary. 


Constitution of the White township Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Art. Ist. This association shall be called White tp. 
association, having for its object, the improvement of 
its members in the science of teaching ; the elevation 
of the teacher’s profession ; and the advancement of 
universal education. 

Art. 2d. Its officers sha]! consist of one president, 
two vice presidents, one recording, and one corres- 
ponding secretary, and one treasurer. 

Art. 3d. The secretaries and treasurer shall con- 
stitute an executive committee. 

Art. 4th. [t shall be the duty of the president, to 
preside at all the sessions of the association, when he 
is present. 

Art. 5th. The vice presidents shall be associated 
with the president in the discharge of his duty, and 
one of them shall preside in his absence. 

Art. 6th. It shall be the duty of the corresponding 
secretary, to conduct the correspondence of the asso- 
ciation and to act as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Art. 7th. It shall be the duty of the recording sec- 
retary, to make a record of all the proceedings of 
the association, to file all papers belonging to it, and 
to prepare for publication a report of its proceedings 
at each term. 

Art. 8th. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
receive and disburse all moneys belonging to the as- 
sociation according to its discretions, and to report 
the same at the close of each term. 

Art. 9th. It shall be the duty of the executive com- 
mittee, to appoint persons to lecture on the different 
branches of English education, to arrange announce- 
ments, and conduct the business of the meetings and 
to publish al] notices. 

Art. 10th. Any person may become a member of 





this association by signing the constitution. 
Art. 11th. This association in its sessions shall be 
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governed by the ordinary rules that govern deliber- 
ative bodies, 

Art. 12th. The officers shall be elected on the first 
Monday of January, and shall continue in office one 

ear. 

Art. 13th. The association shall hold a session on 
the first Monday of each month. 

Art. 14th. Any article of this constitution or by- 
laws may be changed by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

By-Laws. 

Ist. Each meeting shall be opened with prayer. 

2d. The president upon assuming the duties of his 
office, shall deliver a brief address, containing such 
suggestions as he may deem suitable to the occasion. 


3d. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, 
except on an order signed by the President, and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary. : 

4th. The officers shall take their seats on the next 
meeting ensuing their election. 

5th. The executive committee shall be required to 
give at least two weeks notice in each county paper 
of all meetings of the association. 

[Indiana Register. 














Educational Selections. 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

This office, created by the recent Schoo! Law, is 
to be filled on the first Monday of next month, Jess 
than three weeks off. For all elections subsequent 
to the first, the first Monday of May will be the time 
for the assembling of the convention. For the first 
convention the Superintendent of Common Schools 
shall publish notice of the meeting thereof, for three 
successive weeks, in two newspapers for each county. 

We believe that the person selected for this office, 
should possess a liberal education, he should be a 
man of enlightened judgment,morai excellency, ver- 
sed in all the improvements of school arrangement, 
government, and modes of teaching, and withal a 
practical teacher. The last is due to the profession 
that is to be benefitted by the creation of the office, 
The law explicitly requires that he shall be a * per- 
son of literary and scientific acquirements, and of 
skill and experience in the art of teaching.” We 
trust that the convention will look well to this word- 
ing. 

The duties of the Superintendent are not only 
highly responsible, but arduous. He should be well 
paid, for it will prove no sinecure to any one who 
faithfully performs his duty. Let us see what he has 
to do in one year’s round of duty. 


He has to examine all the candidates for the pro- 
fession of teacher. In Chester county there can not 
be less than three hundred teachers, all of whom are 
to go through the mill. 


He has to make out a certificate for each teacher, 
setting forth the qualifications and branches of edu- 
cation the applicant is competent to teach—such cer- 
tificate is to be renewed as the teacher acquires com- 
petency in additional branches, and desires to have 
them inserted therein. 


He has to annul certificates upon ten days’ warn- 
ing, should he find the teacher incompetent to impart 
instruction. 


He has to visit the several schools in the county, 





amounting to two or three hundred, “ note the course 
and method of instruction and branches taught, and 
give directions in the art of teaching, and the meth- 
od thereof in each school,” in conjunction with the 
Directors. 

He must see that in every district there shall be 
taught the various branches of an English education, 
as well as such other branchesas the board of Direc- 
tors may require. 


In case the Directors fail to provide competent 
teachers, he must notify them, and report to the gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


And finally,he must forward annually to the Secre- 
tary of State, the reports of the several school dis- 
tricts, and give such suggestions and views as may 
further the great objects of the system. 


Here is a pile of business to wade through suf- 
ficient to occupy the time of three persons instead of 
one, and requires qualifications of no common order. 
[If a superintendent can transact all this business 
every year to the satisfaction of himself, and the oth- 
er parties concerned, he will do more than we ever 
expect to see accomplished. 


We suggest that no person should be elected to 
this office upon mere newspaper recommenda tion.— 
As his competency is a sine qua non, and can only 
enable him to sustain himself before the scrutinizing 
eyes of a body so intelligent as the teachers of Ches- 
ter County, he should aot be placed in it until this is 
clearly and definitely ascertained. But how is this 
to be done? There is clearly but one way, and that 
is for the Convention to appoint a committee from its 
own body, in conjunction with a committee of scien- 
tific persoas out of it, and subject the candidates to 
a searching examination of their elementary, litera- 
ry, and scientific acquirements. If they are really 
competent to fill all the duties of superintendent, 
they should be able to undergo such an examination; 
if they cannot they are not fit for the office. Nor 
should any candidate object to this test, inasmuch as 
if elected he is bound rigidly to apply it to every 
teacher who comes before him for a certificate. By 
this method of proceeding only will competent Su- 
perintendents be obtained.—Chester co. Ind. Herald. 





NOAH WEBSTER, 

[Whena youth at the Law School of Yale College, 
New Haven, we had the good fortune to become 
pretty intimately acquainted with the great Lexi- 
This acquaintance grew out of fre- 
quent meetings during early walks in the environs 
of the beautiful city of his residence. Without at 
first knowing that it was he, we were attracted by 
the cheerfulness, apparent absence of all care, and 
evident kindness for the young, displayed by our 
“morning ” friend; and when informed of his name, 
it seemed wonderful that he who was then (1828) en- 


cographer. 


gaged in the momentous undertaking of publishing |) 
his great work, should display the characteristics | 
But the quarter of a century since 7 
elapsed has taught us that the active and methodical | 
pursuit of any business, be it great or small, gener: |— 


just named. 


ally not only confers cheerfulness and kindness, but 
leaves abundant leisure for recreation. Ep.] 
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The following tribute to Webster is from “ Glan- 
ees at the Metropolis,” an elegant work recently pub- 
lished in New York.—Eb. 


Tue Scuootmasrer oF our Repustic.—“ It seems 
to be one of the laws of Providence, that the founders 
of states shall never divide their glory with those 
who come after them. Moses, Solon and Lycurgus; 
Romulus, Alfred and Washington, have left none to 
dispute their fame, So it is with the fathers of 
learning. The name of Cadmus inspires to-day the 
same veneration that was felt for him by Plato. No 
dramatic poet will dream of usurping the throne of 
Shakspeare—no future astronomer will lay a profane 
hand on the crown of Galileo. The world looks for 
no other Iliad—there will be no second Dante. Dan. 
iel Webster has interpreted the constitution, and 
Noah Webster left us a standard of the English lan- 
guage which will guide all successive ages. 


“The pen is the only scepter which is never bro- 
ken. The,only real master is he who controls the 
thoughts of men. The maker of words is master of 
the thinker, who only uses them. In fountain-head 
of thought, science, civilization, he is controller of 
all minds—to him all who talk, think, write or print, 
pay ceaseless and involuntary tribute. In this sense, 
Noah Webster is the all-shaping, all-controlling m‘nd 
of this hemisphere. He grew up with his country, 
and he moulded the intellectual character of her pco- 
ple. Not a man has sprung from her soil, on whom 
he has not laid his all-forming hand. His principles 
of language have tinged every sentence that is now, 
or will ever be uttered by an American tongue.— 
His genius has presided over every scene in the na- 
tion. It is universal, omnipotent, omnipresent. No 
man can breathe the air of the continent and escape 
it. 

“The scepter which the great lexicographer 
wields so unquestionably, was most worthily won.— 
It was not inherited, it was achieved. It costa life- 
struggle for an honest, brave, unfaltering heart—a 
deep, clear serene intellect. No propitious acci- 
dents favored his progress. The victory was won 
after a steady trial of sixty years. Contemplate the 
indices of his progress; for science, like machinery 
measures its revolutions. When the wheels of our 
ocean steamers have moved round a million times, 
the dial hand marks one. It was so with Galileo 
and Bacon—their books marked their progress thro’ 
the unexplored seas of learning. It was so with 
Webster. When our republic rose he became its 
schoolmaster. There had never been a great nation 
with a universal language without dialects. A York- 
shire man cannot now talk with a man trom Corn- 
wall. The peasant of the Ligurian Appenines, drives 
his goats home at evening, over hills that look down 
on six provinces, none of whose dialects he can speak. 
Here, 5,000 miles change not the sound of a word. 
Around every fireside, and from every tribune, in 
every field of labor and every factory of toil, is heard 
the same tongue. We owe it to Webster. He has 
done for us more than Aifred did for England, or 
Cadmus for Greece. His books have educated three 
generations. They are forever multiplying his in- 
numerable army of thinkers, who wil] transmit his 
name from age toage. Only two men have stood 
on the New World, whose fame is so sure to last— 
Columbus its discoverer, and Washington its savior. 
Webster is, and will be its great teacher; and these 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

Phonography, which in our opinion is the best and 
most philosophical system of short hand writing ever 
introduced, has been a part of the course of study in 
the Philadelphia High School for several years.— 
Lately an attempt was made to exclude it. This 
resulted in the reference of the matter to a commit- 
tee of the Board of Controllers, consisting of J. 
Cowperthwaite, Henry Herbert, Isaac Leech Jr., 
Harlan Ingram, and D. S. Beideman. 

Their report, forming with the accompanying doc- 
umentsa pamphlet of 50 pages, has been published, 
and not only recommends the continuance of the 
study in the High School, but that it be introduced 
into the Philadelphia Normal School. 


Among the documents appended to the report is 
the following letter from the Principal of the High 
School.—Ep. 


High School, Philadelphia, 
February 22nd, 1854. . 


To Josgepn CowpertuwaireE, Esq., 
Chairman of the Com. on Phonography. 


Dear Sie :—Your letter of the 18th has been re- 
ceived, asking for such facts as it may be in my pow- 
er to communicate, in regard to the subjeet referred 
to your special consideration by the Board of Control. 
I would have given an immediate ‘answer to your 
several inqniries, but that I wished to re-assure my- 
self in some of the points suggested. When the 
study of Phonography was first introduced into the 
High School, 1 examined the subject with care, 
and I have been since resting upon the conclusion 
then adopted. The present action of the Board of 
Control has led me to re-examine the matter, to see 
how far our actual and most recent experience 
would warrant the estimate originally placed upon 
the study. Iain constrained to say, that the most 
careful inquiry leads me still to place a high value 
upon Phonography, not only as an art of general 
utility in itself, but as a useful adjunct in a system 
of education. Praying you to excuse the delay, I 
now proceed to answer your several interrogatories, 


Your first inquiry relates to the length of time 
that the study has been pursued in the High School. 
It was first regularly introduced, I believe, in 1849, 
lt has formed a part of the stated course from that 
time, say about five years. 


Your next inquiry relates to the time devoted to 
it, and the classes that study it. When first intro- 
duced, it was studied only by the lowest class, Divi- 
sion H. Under that arrangement, the time of one 
Professor, three hours and three quarters per week, 
was given tothe study. The Professor, while so 
engaged, had to teach the whole of Division H, 
which usually numbers about one hundred and thirty 
students. This continued, I believe for three terms. 
The study was then extended into division G, and 
since that time it has been continued in both G and 
H;; that is, each class attends to the study the first two 
terms after they are admitfed to the school. Under 
this arrangement, which is the present one, the Pro- 
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the subject, viz: three hours and three quarters, as 
before, to Division H, teaching the whole class; and 
four hours and a half to Division G, taking only half 
the class, or about fifty, at a time. 


Your next inquiry relates to the persons by whom 
the instruction is given. Phonography was first 
taught in the High School by Mr. Oliver Dyer. He 
was a zealous advocate of the system, and taught it 
gratuitously to a volunteer class for one term, for the 
purpose of getting it introduced as a regular branch 
of study. Prof. Kirkpatrick learned the art of him, 
and he is the only one of our Professors sufficiently 
acquainted with the art toteach it. The instruction 
has been given entirely by him, since Mr. Dyer left; 
that is, since it was made a part of our regular 
course. 

Your next inquiry relates to the allegation often 
made, that Phonography makes bad spellers. I have 
not been able to establish such a result, from any ex- 
perience that we have had in the High School, and 
such is not my own conviction. Since the receipt 
of your inquiries, I have been making some specific 
investigations, to see how far such a result might ex- 
ist. For this purpose I dictated portions of lectures 
to the new class, just admitted from the Grammar 
Schools, who are just beginning Phonography, aad 
to some of the higher classes who have finished the 
Phonographic course. The paragraphs thus assigned 
were copied verbatim from dictation,and were taken 
home by me to be examined. I went over them, one 
by one, in detail, with great care, marking with a 
pen every mistake in spelling that L could detect.— 
The mistakes among the new students, who have 
not yet learned Phonography, were more than five 
to one of those in the higher classes, who have fin- 
ished the study. I do not infer from this, that Pho- 
nography has in itself any specific tendency to make 
good spellers; but I do think it proves, that the ac- 
quisition of this aft does not interfere with that 
gradual improvement in spelling, which is produced 
by the joint action of all their studies. 


The number of students who have acquired such 
proficiency in Phonography as to make it practically 
useful, I cannot give with accuracy. I think, how- 
ever, it is quite as large as the number of those who 
have been able to derive practical advantage from 
their knowledge of Drawing, or Book-keeping. Yet 
seventeen and a quarter hours of instruction are giv- 
en weekly to Book-keeping ; and thirty-five hours a 
week to Drawing, while only eight and a quarter 
hours are given to Phonography. Could a suitable 
amount of instruction be given to the latter study, I 
have no doubt, every student, with rare exceptions, 
would become so proficient in the art as to make it 
practically useful in whatever business he should fol- 
low, besides having at his command a ready and cer- 
tain means of support, in default of other occupations. 
Such of our students as have made Phonographic 
Reporting a profession, have got along in life, faster 
by all odds, than those in any other kind of business, 
and that without the possession of any special bril- 
liancy of talents. Some of them, not yet turned of 
twenty, are now making more money by Phono- 
graphic Reporting, than the Principal of the High 
School, after having given himself for more than 
twenty years to his profession! But, besides these 
professional reporters, there are hundreds of our stu- 
dents, in almost every walk of life, that are deriving 
benefit from this time-saving art. Even before leav- 


ing school, while attending lectures ia other depart- 





ments of study, I see them constantly using Phonog- 
raphy. Those who have not entirely mastered the 
art, still use it as far as it is at their command, tak 
ing notes, partly in Phonography, and partly in long 
hand. There is not an hour in the day, nor a class 
in the school, out of Division H, in which I do not 
see the students using this art, and with practical 
advantage. 

Among the incidental advantages of Phonography, 
as a part of general education, I would mention the 
cultivation which it necessarily gives to the ear.— 
As the essence of the art consists in writing accord- 
ing to sound, accurate hearing is the very first step 
to success, How important an accurate and atten- 
tive ear is toany satisfactory progress in study, where 
lectures are concerned, or how difficult it is to acquire 
this accuracy of attention to sound, and this precision 
in hearing exactly what is said by others, I am sure 
I need not dilate upon to you, nor teany one who has 
made the business of instruction, a subject of special 
thought and inquiry. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of your letter, I re- 
main, my dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Joun S. Hart, Principal. 








School Law. 


AN ACT 
For the regulation and continuance of a System 
of Education by Common Schools. 
I, DISTRICTS. 


Secrron 1. Be it enacted by the Senate G House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in General Assembly met, and it is here- 
by enacted by the authority of the same, That a sys- 
tem of Common School Education be and the same 
is hereby deemed, held and taken to be adopted, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act, in al] the coun- 
ties of this Commonwealth: and every township, bo- 
rough and city of this Commonwealth, or which shall 
hereafter be erected, shall constitute and be a school 
district, subject to the provisions of this act ; but any 
borough which is, or may be connected with a town- 
ship in the assessment of county rates and levies, 
shall with the said township form one district ; and 
the sum of two hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
is hereby appropriated, as a common school fund, for 
the ensuing school year, to be appropriated as here- 
inafter prescribed. 

Sec. 2. That school districts which are composed 
of cities, or boroughs, divided into wards for school 
purposes, at the time of the passage of this act, shall 
be constituted as follows to wit: Each ward shall 
retain its school property, both real and personal, and 
elect a separate board of directors, who shall exercise 
in their respective limits all the powers and duties 
of school directors, as regards the erection or repair- 
ing of school houses, and the purchasing, renting or 
selling of school houses and lots, and shall also levy, 
assess, collect and disburse in and upon their respec- 
tive wards, all taxes rendered necessary to the pro- 
per exercise of the foregoing powers; but all other 
powers and duties pertaining to school directors, 
which are conferred or enjoined by this act, shall be 
exercised in such city or borough by a board of con- 
trollers composed of the directors of the several 
wards, who are hereby authorized and required to 
perform all the duties belonging to boards of diree- 
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tors in single districts, with the exception contained 
in this section; Provided, That whenever all the 
boards of directors in any such city or borough shal] 
voluntarily execute deeds of conveyance to the board 
of controllers for all the school property belonging to 
their respective wards, and shall certify the same to 
the Superintendent of Common Schools; then, and 
in that case, such city or borough shall thereafter 
compose a single school district, in the same manner 
as districts not divided into wards—but the number 
of directors thereafter elected in such city or borough 
shall be three for each ward. 

Sec. 3. That when a new district shall hereafter 
be formed, such district shall not be considered and 
recognized as a separate and independent school dis- 
trict, antil after the termination of the current school 
year in which it became a new district, and until it has 
a full board of directors, duly elected or appointed, 
and organized; except that the directors thereof shall 
have authority to levy, assess and cullect tax, pro- 
cure school houses, and do all other acts necessary *o 
the commencement of the schools for the ensuing 

ear. 

Ssc. 4. That if any balance of school funds shall 
remain on hand or be due to the district out of which 
any new district shall be formed, such balance shall, 
after all just claims against the old district have been 
settled, be distributed between the old and new dis- 
tricts, in proportion to the assessable value of proper- 
ty within their respective limits; and such new dis- 
tricts may recover the amount thus due, by suit 
against the old district or districts from which it was 
erected. 

1l.—SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND CONTROLLERS. 


Sec. 5. That school directors shall be elected an- 
nually in each district of the State, in the following 
manner to wit: At the same time and place that elec- 
tions are held for supervisors and constables, and in 
wards in cities or boroughs, at the time and place of 
the borough or ward elections, and in like manner, 
two qualified citizens shall be elected school direc- 
tors in each district, whose term of office shall be 
three years; but in districts where directors have 
not been elected or in new districts which may be 
established by the erection of a new ward, borough 
or township, six directors shall be elected in such 
districts, at the first election, two to serve one year, 
two to serve two years, and two to serve three years, 
and two annually thereafter; and in the city and 
borough districts allowed to elect three directors, the 
whole number for each ward shal! be chosen at the 
first annual election after the passage of this act, one 
to serve for one year, one to serve for two years, one 
to serve for three years; and one annually thereaf- 
ter. 

Sec. 6. That duplicate returns of all elections 
for directors shall be made out, signed and sealed 
by the judges and and delivered by the constable 
or proper officer of said election, one to the 
board of directors and the other to the court of 
quarter sessions of the county, within ten days there- 
after, and each person elected a director shall be no- 
tified thereof in writing five days after the election, 
by the constable or other officer who held the election: 
if the legality of any election for directors be contest- 
ed in writing by not less than ten qualified citizens 
of the district, the said court of quarter sessions is 
hereby authorized and required, forthwith,to examine 
into the election, and to confirm or set it aside, as 
shall seem just and proper; and if set aside to ordera 





new election at the usual place and in the usual man- 
ner, on not less than two weeks public notice by the 
proper officer. 

Src. 7. That each board of directors shall have 
power to fill any vacancy which may occur therein 
by death, resignation, removal from the district or 
otherwise, until the next annual election for direc- 
tors, when such vacancy shall be filled by electing a 
person from the district in which the vacancy oc- 
curs to supply the same. 

Sec. 8. That if any person duly elected a school 
director shall refuse to attend a regular meeting of 
the board, after having received written notice from 
the secretary to appear and enter upon the duties of 
his office, or if any person having taken upon him the 
duties of his office as director, shall neglect to attend 
any two regular meetings of the board in succession, 
unless detained by sickness or prevented by absence 
from the district,or to act in his official capacity when 
in attendance, the directors present shall have power 
to declare his seat in the board vacant, and toappoint 
another in his stead to serve until the next regular 
election. 

Sec. 9. That if all the members of any board of 
directors or controllers, shall refuse or neglect to 
perform their duties by levying the tax required by 
law, and to put or keep the schools in operation so 
far as the means of the district will admit, or shall 
neglect or refuse to perform any other duty enjoined 
by law, the court of quarter sessions of the proper 
county may, upon complaint in writing, by any six 
taxable citizens of the district, and on due proof 
thereof, declare their seats vacantand appoint others 
in their stead, until the next annual election for di- 
rectors. 

Sec. 10. Thatall directors shall be exempted from 
serving in any township, city or borough office, and 
from the performance of militia duty. 

Sec. 11. That school directors elected under the 
provisions of former acts, [except in independent dis- 
tricts abolished by this act,*] & consolidated cities or 
boroughs entitled to elect three members at the first 
election, as provided in the fifth section, shall sever- 
ally hold their offices during the term for which they 
were elected, and all appropriations authorized by 
former acts, whether by the State or county, and all 
taxes authorized to be raised for school purposes, shall 
be collected as they would have been collected if 
this act had not been passed. 


IlI.—OFFICERS AND MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 


Sec. 12. That annually and within twenty days 
after the election of directors, each board of school 
directors and each board of controllers in cities and 
boroughs, shall meet and organize by choosing a pre- 
sident and secretary, who shall be members of the 
board, and a treasurer, who may be a member of the 
board or otherwise, at the discretion of the directors 
or controllers. 

Sec. 13. That the president shall preside at the 
meetings of the board, call special meetings when 
necessary, issue the duplicate and warrant for the 
collection of the district taxes, take sufficient bond 
from the district treasurer for the faithful discharge 
of his duty, and sign the certificate of assessment of 
the district taxes, and all orders issued on the dis- 
trict treasurer by order of the board, also the annual 
report of the district to the county superintendent, 





* The passage in brackets is repealed by the sup- 
plement of May 6, 1854. 
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and generally do and perform all other acts and du- 
ties Jawfully pertaining to the office of president of 
the board. 

Sec. 14. That the secretary sha]] keep full min- 
utes of all proceedings of the board, in a book pro- 
vided for that purpose, prepare the duplicate of 
school tax, keep an account of all abatements and 
exonerations made by the board, prepare, attest and 
forward to the county superintendent the annual cer- 
tificate, that the schools have been kept open during 
the minimum period specified by law, also the annu- 
al report of the district, prepare and attest al] orders 
on the treasurer, and do and perform all other acts 
and duties lawfully pertaining to the office of secre- 
tary of the board, and for his services shall receive 
such compensation as the board may direct. 

Section 15. That if the president or secretary 
shall absent himself from any meeting of the board, 
or being present, shall refuse to perform any of the 
duties of his office, a president or secretary pro tem- 
pore shal] be appointed by the members present, an 
entry thereof being made on the minutes, and the 
acts necessarily performed by such president or sec- 
retary pro tempore, during such meetings, shall be 
as valid and binding on the board and district as if 
they had been performed by the regular officer of the 
board. 

Section 16. That the Treasurer shall give bond 
to the president for the use of the district, in 
such amcunt and with such securities as shal! be 
approved by the board for the faithful performance 
of his duty ; he shall receive all State appropria- 
tions, district tax, and other funds of the district, 
and pay thereout all orders of the board signed by 
the president,and attested by the secretary; he shall 
settle his accounts annually with the directors or 
controllers, in default of which he shal! not be re-ap- 
pointed ; he shall pay over the balance without delay 
to his successor in office, and generally do and per- 
form all acts and duties lawfully pertaining to his 
office as district treasurer, and shall be allowed to 
retain not exceeding two per cent. on the money 
passing through his hands, for his services. 


Section 17. That each board of directors and 
controllers shall hold at least one stated meeting in 
every three months, and such other meetings as the 
circumstances of the district may require shall be 
held at such time and place as may be designated by 
the president and secretary, upon due notice given 
to each member of the board. If less than a major- 
ity of directors or controllers attend any meeting, no 


tusiness shall be transacted thereat, except that of 


adjournment, and of appointment to fill vacancies in 
the board, as is hereinbefore directed. 


IV. CORPORATE NAME AND POWERS OF SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS, 


Section 18. That the several school districts with- 
in this Commonwealth shall have capacity as bodies 
corporate :— 


I. To sue and be sued as such, by the corporate 
name of the schoo! district of ———-———— 

II. To purchase and hold such real and personal 
property as may be necessary for the establishment 
and support of the} schools; and the same to sell, 
alien, and dispose of, when it shall no longer be ne- 
cessary for the purpose aforesaid; and, also, whenev- 
er the board of directors or controllers; in cases 
where school property has been conveyed to them 
shall deem it expedient,to make sale of the said real 





estate, for the purpose of reinvesting the proceeds 
thereof for school purposes; and in cases where real 
estate is held by the trustees, or others, for the gen- 
eral use of a neighborhood, for a school house or its 
appendages, and when the same shal] cease to be 
required, it shall be lawful for the said trustees, or 
others, their survivor or survivors or successors, to 
convey the same to the proper district, which shall 
be thereafter held by said district, for the same term 
and for the same uses for which it was originally 
granted to said trustees or others. But should the 
said trustees, from indisposition on the part of the 
proper board of school directors of the district, to ac- 
cept of said conveyance, or from other causes find it 
impossible to release themselves from said trust, they, 
or a majority of them, may apply to the court of com- 
mon pleas of the proper county, praying said court 
to authorize and direct the aforesaid trustee, trustees, 
or other persons, to mako sale of the same, having 
first given two weeks previous notice, in one or 
more of the public prints of said county, of the 
time and place of said sale, and shall make return 
of the proceeds of sale to said court, that the same may, 
by the direction of said court, be added to the funds 
of the proper school district; whereupon the said 
trustee, or other person, shall be discharged from all 
responsibility in the premises, 


Section 19. That all the deeds and other con- 
tracts in writing, made by a school district, shal) be 
signed and sealed by the president of the board of di- 
rectors or controllers, and countersigned by the sec- 
retary. 

Section 20. Thatall suits by a school district shal] 
be brought in its corporate name, and be conducted 
and managed by the board of directors or controllers, 
as the case may be; and all suits against such dis- 
trict shall style the same by its corporate name, and 
all legal process,other than writs to enforce payment 
of a judgment, shall be served on either the presi- 
dent or secretary of the board of directors or con- 
trollers, as the case may be. 


Section 21. That if judgment shall be obtained 
against a school district in any action or proceeding, 
the party entitled to the benefit of such judgment 
may have execution thereof, as follows and not oth- 
erwise, to wit: It shall be lawful for the court, in 
which such judgment shall be obtained, or to which 
such judgment shall be removed by transcript from 
a justice of the peace or alderman, to issue thereon 
a writ, commanding the directors or controllers and 
treasurer of such school district to cause the amount 
thereof, with interest and cost, to be paid to the 
party entitled to the benefit of such judgment, out 
of any monies unappropriated of such district, or, if 
there be no such monies, out of the first monies that 
shall be received for the use of such district, and to 
enforce obedience to such writ by attachment. 


V.—-REAL ESTATE FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Section 22. That for the purpose of erecting 
school houses or purchasing ground whereon to erect 
school houses, it shal] be Jawful for the directors or 
controllers of any district to borrow money ata rate 
of interest not exceeding six per centum, and issue 
bonds therefor in sums of not less than one hundred 
dollars each: Provided, That the total indebted- 
ness incurred by any district under the provisions of 
this act shall not at any time exceed one-half of one 
per centum of the assessed value of the real estate 
of such district. 
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VI.—GENERAL POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Section 23. That the board of directors of every 
district, and controllers in cities and boroughs, under 
the provisions of section second,shall possess and ex- 
ercise the following powers and perform the follow- 
ing duties, together with the other powers and duties 
given and enjoined by this act : 


I. They shall establish a sufficient number of com- 
mon schools for the education of every individual 
above the age of five and under twenty-one years, in 
their respective districts, who may apply for admis- 
sion and instruction, either in person or by parent, 
guardian or next friend. 

II. They shall cause suitable lots of ground to be 
procured and suitable buildings to be erected, pur- 
chased or rented for schoo} houses, and shall supply 
the same with the proper conveniences and fuel,and 
shall have power, with the directors and controllers 
of adjoining districts to establish joint schools, and 
the expenses shall be paid as may be agreed upon by 
the directors or controllers of said districts. 


III. In all cases where real estate has been or is 
held by trustees for the general use of the neighbor- 
hood asa schcol house or its appendages, and the 
same has been or shall be conveyed tothe school dis- 
trict by the surviving trustee, such conveyance shal] 
be as valid to pass the legal estate in the premises to 
such school as if executed by all of them, pursuant 
to the fourteenth section of the act of thirteenth 
June, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six. 

IV. They shal] exercise a general supervision 
over the schools of their respective districts, and 
shall, by one or more of their number, visit every 
school in the district at least once in each month, 
and shall cause the result of such visit to be entered 
on the minutes of the board. 

V. They shall have the appointment of all the 
teachers of common schocls in the distriet, fix the 
amount of teachers salaries, and may dismiss them at 
any time for incompetency, cruelty, negligence or 
immorality. 

VI. They shall direct what branches of learning 
shall be taught in each school, and what books sha!) 
be used, agreeably to the provisions of the twenty- 
fifth and thirty-eighth sections of this act; and may 
suspend or expel from the school all pupils found 
guilty on full examination and hearing of refractory 
or incorrigibly bad conduct. 

VII. They shall pay all necessary expenses of the 
schools by drafts on the district treasurer, signed by 
the president and attested by the secretary of the 
board, the same being entered on the minutes. 


VIII. Each board of directors and controllers 
shal] annually, on or before the first Monday in June, 
make a report to the county superintendent, setting 
forth the number and situation of the schools in their 
district ; the character of the teachers, designating 
whether male or female; the number and sex of the 
scholars admitted during the year; the number of 
months in the year during which each school shall 
have been open; the amount of school tax levied 
and collected ; the cost of school houses either for 
building, renting or repairing; and all other ex- 
penses which may have been incurred in maintain- 
ing the schools of their districts, together with such 
other information as may be beneficial in forming 0 
just estimate of the operation of the school system. 
{X. The directors and controllers of the respec- 





tive districts, shall have power to establish schools 
of different grades, and to determine into which 
school each pupil shal! be admitted ; and if it shall be 
found, that on account of great distance from, or 
difficulty of access to the proper school house in any 
district, some of the pupils thereof could be more 
conveniently accommodated in the schools of an ad- 
joining district, it shal] be the duty of the directors 
or controllers of such adjoining districts,to make an 
arrangement by which such pupils may be instruct- 
ed in the most convenient schoo! of the adjoining 
district ; and the expense of such instructions shall 
be paid, as may be agreed upon by the directors or 
controllers of such adjoining districts, by resolution or 
agreement entered upon the minutes of the respec- 
tive boards. 

Section 24. That the directors or controllers of 
the several districts of the State, are hereby author- 
ized and required to establish, within their respec- 
tive districts, separate schools for the tuition of ne- 
gro and mulatto children, whenever such schools can 
be so located as to accommodate twenty or more 
pupils; and whenever such separate schools shall be 
established, and kept open four months in any year, 
the directors or controllers shall not be compelled to 
admit such pupils into any other schools of the dis- 
trict: Provided, That in cities or boroughs, the 
board of controllers shall provide for such schools out 
of the general funds, assessed and collected by uni- 
form taxation for educational purposes. 

Section 25. That immediately after the annual 
election of teachers in each school district of the 
State, and before the opening of the schools for the 
ensuing term, there shal] be a meeting of the direc- 
tors, or controllers, and teachers of each district ; at 
which meeting the directorsand controllers shal! se- 
lect and decide upon a series of school books, in the 
different branches, to be taught during the ensuing 
school year; which books, and no other, shall be used 
in the schools of the district during said period. 

Secrion 26. That it shall not be lawful for the 
county superintendents, directors or controllers, or 
any other persons officially connected with the com- 
mon school system, to become agents for the sale, or 
in any way to promote the sale of any school books, 
maps, charts, school apparatus or stationery, or to 
receive compensation fur such sale, or promotion of 
sale, in any manner whatsoever; and any violation 
of the provisions of this section shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor, and punishable with fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Secrion 27. That it shall be the duty of every 
teacher employed under the provisions of this act to 
make out,and file with the board of directors or con- 
trollers of the district at the end of each month, a 
report, setting forth the whole number of pupils at- 
tending school during the month, designating wheth- 
er male or female, the number of days each attended, 
the books used and branches taught; and until such 
report shall have been made, it shall not be lawful 
for the board of directors to pay said teacher for his 
or her services ; the reports made in pursuance of the 
foregoing provisions, shal] be regularly filed by the 
secretary of the board of directors or controllers, and 
shall at all times be subject to the inspection of any 
citizen of the district. 


VII.——-ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTICN OF SCHOOL TAX. 


Section 28. That the school directors or controll- 
ers of every district shal] annually, on or before the 
first Monday of May, and by the votes of not less 
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than a majority of the members of the board, deter- 
mine the amount of school tax which shall be levied 
on their district for the ensuing school year, which 
shall, together with such additional] sums as the dis- 
trict may be entitled to receive out of the State ap- 
propriation, and from other sources, be sufficient and 
necessary to keep the schools of the district in oper- 
ation, not Jess than four nor more than ten months 
in the year. 

Section 29. That for the purpose of enabling the 
board of directors or controllers to assess and appor- 
tion the tax for the ensuing school year, the county 
commissioners sha!],when required, furnish the pres- 
ident or secretary of the board with a correct copy 
of the last adjusted valuation of proper subjects and 
things made taxable in the same, for State or county 
purposes, which said property, subjects and things are 
hereby made taxable for school purposes, according 
to the provisions of this act. 

Section 30. That the board of directors or con- 
trollers shall, on or before the first Monday in June, 
annually, proceed to levy and apportion the said 
school tax, pursuant: to this act, not exceeding the 
amount of State and county taxes authorized to be 
assessed on all objects, persons and property, made 
or to be made taxable for State or county purposes, 
and that all the taxes levied and assessed by the di- 
rectors or contrullers within each school year, shal] 
be contained in the same duplicate: Provided, That 
any tax on trades, professions and occupations, and 
on single freemen, shall in no case be less than fifty 
cents. 


Section 31. That the board of directors on con- 
trollers shall appoint some suitable and competent 
person as collector of the school tax duplicate for 
each township, borough or ward, who shall be al- 
lowed such compensation as may be agreed upon, not 
exceeding five per centum on the money collected, 
for his services, and: to whom a warrant shall be is- 
sued by the president, and countersigned by the sec- 
retary of the board of directors or controllers, author- 
izing and requiring him to demand and receive from 
every person in such duplicate named, the sum where 
with such person stands charged, in the same man- 
ner, and with like power and authority to enforce 
the collection of the same as is now or may hereaf- 
ter be conferred by law upon the collector of county 
taxes ; and the board shal! have the right at all times, 
to make such abatements o1 exonerations for mistakes, 
indigent persons or unseated lands, as to them shal! 
appear just and reasonable ; and the secretary shal! 
enter on the minutes the names of all the persons in 
whose favor such abatements or exonerations were 
made, together with the reasons therefor: Provided, 
That in the event of their failure to procure a collec- 
tor for any reason, they may appoint to that duty the 
constable or treasurer of the school district, who shall 
forfeit for every refusal to execute the same, by 
proof thereof being made before any alderman or jus- 
tice of the peace, the sum of fifty dollars, which shal] 
be added to the school fund of the proper district. 


Srerion 32. That no person shall be appointed 
collector of the school tax, unless he shall give bond 
in such amount as sha!) be determined by the board 
of directors or controllers, and with such surety or 
sureties therein as sha!] be satisfactory to the direc- 
tors or controllers, or a bond, with mortgage of real 
estate tufficient to secure such amount. 

Secrion 33. That the board of directors or con- 
trollers in cities or boroughs, where the school prop- 





erty is vested in them agreeably to the provisions of 
section second, may at any time, not oftener than 
once in each school year, levy a special tax, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the regular annual tax for 
such year, to be applied solely to the purpose of pur- 
chasing or paying for the ground, and the building or 
erection of school buildings thereon, which said tax 
shal! be levied and collected at the same time, in the 
same manner and with like authority as the regular 
annual tax. 

Section 34. That whenever school tax assessed 
on unseated lands in any district, shal! not be volun- 
tarily paid by the owner or owners thereof, the col- 
lector shall certify the same to the proper county 
commissioners, who shall enforce the collection 
thereof with the taxes assessed on unseated Jands, for 
county purposes; and when so collected, shall be 
paid to the district treasurer by orders drawn on the 
county treasurer, 

Section 35. That it shall be the duty of the sev- 
eral assessors, to assess such persons as may remove 
into the respective districts, between the last assess- 
ment and the first of May in each year, or who may 
have been omitted from the last assessment, and to 
return their names with the amount of State and 
county tax, payable by each to the board of school di- 
rectors, who shall thereupon assess the amount of 
school tax payable by such persons, which tax shall 
be collected as in other cases. 

Ssotion 36. That as soon as the schools of any 
district have been kept open and in operation at least 
four months, subsequent to the first Monday in June 
preceding, the president of the board of directors, or 
controllers, shall certify the same under cath, or af- 
firmation, together with the name of the district 
treasurer, and his post office address to the county 
superintendent, who shall immediately forward the 
same to the superintendent of common schools, who 
upon the receipt of the same shall draw his warrant 
on the State Treasurer for the whole amount, such 
district is entitled to receive from the annual State 
appropriation: Provided, That the said board of di- 
rectors or controllers shall also have made report of 
the condition of the schools in their districtsts, as di- 
rected in the twenty-third section of this act. And 
provided also, That the foregoing certificate shall 
have been transmitted to the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, within the school year for which the 
warrant is to be issued. 


1X.—COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Section 37. That there shall be chosen, in the 
manner hereinafter directed, an officer for each coun- 
ty, to be called the county superintendent. It shall 
be his duty to visit as often as practicable the seve- 
ral schools of his county, and to note the course and 
method of instruction and branches taught, and to 
give such directions in the art of teaching and meth- 
od thereof in each school, as to him, together with 
the directors or controllers, shall be deemed expedi- 
ent and necessary, so that each school shall be 
equal to the grade for which it was established, and 
that there may be as far as practicable, uniformity 
in the course of studies in schools of the several 
grades réspectively. 

Section 38. It shall be the duty of each county 
superintendent to see that in every district there 
shall be taught orthography, reading, writing, Eng- 
lish grammar, geography and arithmetic ; as well as 
such other branches as the board of directors or con- 
trollers may require. In case the board of directors, 
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or controllers shall fail to provide competent teachers 
to teach the several branches above specified, it shal! 
be the duty of the county superintendent to notify 
the board of directors or controllers in writing of 
their neglect, and in case provision is not made forth- 
with for —a the branches aforesaid, to report 
such facts to the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
whose duty it shall be to withhold any warrant for 
the quota of such district of the annual State appro- 
priation, until the county superintendent shall notify 
him that competent teachers of the branches afore- 
said have been employed. And in case of neglect or 
refusal of the board of directors or controllers to em- 
ploy such competent teachers as aforesaid, for one 
month after such notification by the county superin- 
tendent that such teachers have not been provided, 
such district shall forfeit absolutely its whole quota 
of the State apprepriation for that year. 


Section 39. That the school directors of the sev- 
eral counties of the Commonwealth, shall meet in 
convention at the seat of — of the proper county 
on the first Monday of June next, and on the first 
Monday of May, in each third year thereafter, and 
select viva voce by a majority of the whole number 
of directors present, one person of literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, and of skill and experience in the 
art of teaching, as county superintendent for three 
succeeding school years ; and the school directors or 
a majority of them in such convention, shall deter- 
mine the amount_of compensation for the county su- 
perintendent, which said compensation shall be paid 
by the Superintendent of Common Schools, by his 
warrant drawn upon the State Treasurer in half 
yearly instalments if desired, and shall be deducted 
from the amount of the State appropriation, to be paid 
to the several school districts for said county. 


Secrron 40. That it shall be the duty of the pres- 
ident and secretary of the triennial convention of di- 
rectors, to certify to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the name and post office address of the per- 
son elected county superintendent in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act, and those of al! the other 
candidates who received votes, together with the 
amount of compensation fixed upon by said conven- 
tion. Upon the receipt of such certificate, if no val- 
id objection be made, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools shal] commission the person so elected for 
the term of three years; but if objection be made, 
within thirty days, to the issuing of such commission, 
the Superintendent of Common Schools may require 
such evidence, under oath or affirmation, in regard 
to the election or qualifications of the person elected 
county superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, 
and shall then issue his commission to the person 
properly qualified, whoshall have received the high- 
est number of votes. 


Section 41. That it shall be the duty of the coun- 
ty superintendent to examine al] the candidates for 
the profession of teacher, in the presence of the 
board of directors or controllers, should they desire 
to be present, to whom they shall first apply in his 
county, and to give each person found qualified a 
certificate, setting forth the branches of learning he 
or she is capable of teaching ; and such examination 
and certificate shall be renewed as often as any such 
teacher shall be employed in teaching any branch of 
learning other than those enumerated in his or her 
certificate ; and no teacher shall be employed in any 
school to teach other branches than those set forth 
in such certificate of said teacher: Provided, That 








the county superintendent may annul any such cer- 
tificate given by him or his predecessor in office, 
when he shall think proper, giving at least ten days 
previous notice thereof, in writing, to the teacher 
holding it, and to the directors and controllers of the 
district in which he or she may be employed. 


Sxcrion 42. That the county superintendents shal! 
annually, on or before the first Monday in June, for- 
ward to the Superintendent of Common Schools, the 
reports of the several school districts of their respec- 
tive counties, and shal] also themselves make an 
extended report of the condition of the schools under 
their charge, suggesting such improvements in the 
school system as they may deem useful, and giving 
such other information in regard to the practical op- 
eration of common schools, and the laws relating 
thereto as may be deemed of public interest. 


Secrion 43. That until after the election of a 
county superintendent, provided for in this act, it 
shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, by publication at least three successive 
weeks, in two newspapers, for each county, if so 
many there be, but if none are published in such 
county, then by printed notices sent by mail to the 
secretary of each board of directors of each school 
district in such county, of the time and place for hold- 
ing the triennial convention of directors; who shall 
then and there assemble, and select a presiding officer 
from one of their nnmber, and the directors then 
present shal] proceed to the election of a county su- 
perintendent in the manner hereinbefore provided. 
The notice that shall thereafter be given of the as- 
sembling of the aforesaid triennial convention, shall 
be by the county superintendent, in the manner above 
provided. All expenses of giving notices, directed 
by this section, shal! be paid out of the same funds as 
the salary of the county superintendent. 


Sxcrion 44, That all vacancies in the office of 
county superintendent, shall be filled by the appoint- 
ot the Superintendent of Common Schools, until the 
next triennial convention of directors; when any ex- 
isting vacancy shall be filled by election in the usu- 
al manner, for the full term of three years. 


X.—PLANS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Section 45. That the Superintendent of Common 
Schools shall be authorized to employ a competent 
person or persons to submit and propose plans and 
drawings for a school architecture for different grades 
and elasses of schoo! buildings, that shall be adapted 
for furnishing good light and healthful ventilation ; 
and if such plans and drawings are approved by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, he is hereby di- 
rected to have them engraved and printed, with full 
specifications and estimates for building in accor- 
dance therewith, and shall furnish a copy of the same 
to each school district. 

XI.—THE SUPERINTENDENT—HIS POWERS AND DUTIES. 


Srction 46. That the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth shall be the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and shal! possess and exercise the following 
powers, and perform the the following duties, to wit: 

I, He shall decide, without appeal and without cost 
to the parties, all controversies or disputes that may 
arise or exist among the directors or controllers of 
any district, between directors or controllers of ad- 
joining districts. or between collectors or treasurers 
and directors or controllers, concerning the duties of 
their respective offices ; the facts of which controver- 
sies or disputes shall be made known to him by writ- 
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ten statements, by the parties thereto acting in their 
official capacities, verified by oath or affirmation if 
required, and accompanied by certified copies of all 
necessary minutes, contracts, orders, or other docu- 
ments. 

II. That he shall, whenever required, give advice, 
explanation, construction or information to the district 
officers, and to citizens, relative to the common school 
law, the duties of parents, guardians, pupils, and all 
others, the management of the schools, and all other 
questions and matters calculated to promote the cause 
of education. 

III. He shall sign all orders on the State Treasu- 
rer tor the payment of such moneys to the treasurers 
of the several school districts as they may be entitled 
to receive from the State, and for all other moneys 
to be paid out of the appropriation to common schools 
made by this act. 

IV. He shall prepare blank forms for the annual 
district reports, with suitable instructions and forms 
for conducting the various proceedings and details of 
the system in a uniform and efficient manner, and 
forward the same to the county superintendents, who 
shall distribute them to and among the proper district 
officers of their respective counties. 


V. He shall prepare, and submit tothe Legislature, 
an annual report, containing a full account of the 
condition of the common schools in the State, the 
expenditure of the system during the year, estimates 
of the sums requisite for the ensuing year, the whole 
number of pupils, the cost of teaching each, the num- 
ber of districts, plans for the improvement of the sys- 
tem, and all such matters relating to the concerns of 
common schools, and to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem it expedient to communicate. 


VI. He shall provide a seal, with suitable device, 
for the use of the department of common schools, by 
which copjes of papers deposited or filed therein, and 
all official acts and decisiv.s may be authenticated 
under said seal ; and when so authenticated, shall be 
evidence equally and in like manner as the origin- 
als: he may also designate and appoint one of the 
clerks employed by him to be his general deputy, 
who may perform all the duties of Superintendent of 
Common Schools in case of his absence, or a vacancy 
in his office. 

VII. He shall have the power of removing any 
county superintendent for neglect of duty, incompe- 
tency or immorality, and to appoint another in his 
stead until the next triennial convention of directors 
and teachers. 


XII.——-DUTIES OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 


Section 47. That it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioners of each county, to ascertain triennially 
with the assistance of the respective assessors, the ex- 
act number of taxable citizens residing in each school 
district in their several counties, and to certify the 
same under their hands and seals of office to the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, who is hereby di- 
rected to adopt the number of taxables thus certified 
to him, as the basis of the distribution of the State 
appopriation; which said certificates shal] be prepa- 
red and transmitted on or before the first Monday of 
Juae in every third year, commencing with the first 
Monday of June, Anno Domini, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four ; and if the commissioners of 
any county shall neglect to forward such certificates 
on or before said day, the superintendent may in such 





case, adopt the number of taxables set forth in the 
next preceding certificate or return. 

Secrion 48, That if any error in the certificate of 
taxables shall occur, whereby a district shall receive 
more or less of the State appropriation than is justly 
due said district, the county commissioners shall have 
authority, and they are hereby required immediately 
to forward to the superintendent a correct list of tax- 
ables, and the superintendent shall thereupon make 
it the basis of the appropriation due said district. 


Secrion 49. That whenever any new district shall 
be formed in any county of this Commonwealth, it 
shall be the duty of the commissioners thereof to 
certify to the Superintendent of Common Schools, be- 
fore the commencement of the next succceding school 
year, the number of taxable inhabitants therein, and 
also the number in the district or districts from which 
it was taken, separately, according to the last pre- 
ceeding triennial enumeration of taxables made for 
school purposes, so that the whole number in such 
new district, and in that or those out of which it was 
taken, being added together,shall be neither greater 
nor less than the number that was therein before the 
change was made, and according to the last trienni- 
al certificate or return of taxables thereof made by 
said commissioners. 


XII.—GENERAL AND REPEALING SECTIONS. 


Section 50. That the actsand its supplements now 
in operation in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
entitled “ An sct to provide for the education of chil- 
dren at the public expense within the city and county 
of Philadelphia,” are declared to be concurrent with 
the provisions of this act, and are in no wige to be 
considered as altered, amended or repealed, except 
so far that the said city and county shall be entitled 
to receive their due proportion and share of the an- 
nual State appropriation, nor shall anything contain- 
ed in this act be deemed and taken to alter or in any 
manner to interfere with the system of public schools 
now in operation, in the said city and county; and 
that the act entitled “An act relating to common 
schools of the city of Lancaster,” approved the sec- 
ond day of January, Anno Domini, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty, and the act relative to the common 
schools in the borough of Carlisle, approved April 
fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, are 
also hereby continued in full force, so that none of 
the provisions of this act shal] apply to said city or 
borough, except such as are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of those acts. 

Secrion 51. That no person shall hereafter be in- 
competent to give evidence in any suit or action in 
which any school district, or any officer thereof, is a 
party, for or on account of said person being an inhab- 
itant of the district, or by reason of his being liable 
to the paymeut of any tax in which said school dis- 
trict may be interested. 

Secrion 52. That all former acts, and parts of 
acts, relative to the common school system, which are 
supplied by or are inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act,and all laws relating to, [or creating indepen- 
dent districts, jor authorizing the establishment of 
sub-districts, and the appointment of committees, are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 53. That the twenty-third section of the 
act entitled “ An act regulating Boroughs,” approved 
April third, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 
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Sscrion 54. That immediately after the passage 
of this act the Superintendent shall prepare and have 
printed and forward six copies of it to the secretary 
of each board of directors, and one copy to the com- 
missioners of each county in the State. 
Supplement to an act entitled “ An Act for the reg- 

ulation and continuance of a system of Educa- 

tion by Common Schools. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That the re- 
port of the county superintendent, as provided for by 
the forty-second section of the act for the regulation 
and continuance of a system of education by common 
schools, passed at the present session, shal] be made 
on or before the first Monday of August, A. D., one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and on or be- 
fore the first Monday of June, in each and every year 
thereafter ; and so much of said act as abolishes in- 
dependent districts at present established under spe- 
cial acts of Assembly, shall not take effect until the 
first day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five. 

Non-Accepting School Districts. 

AN ACT relative to Common School Districts, or- 
ganized since June first, Anno Domini, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, by the Senate and House 
ot Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same: That the sev- 
eral Acts of Assembly relating to Common Schools, 
and making annual appropriations to school districts, 
upon conditions prescribed in said laws, tillafter the 
first day of June, Anno Domini, one thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-one ; but have since that time com- 
plied with all the provisions of the acts above referred 
to, shall, in addition to the annual appropriations 
made under existing laws, be entitled to a deduction 
of twenty-five per centum of all moneys paid into 
the county treasury by such districts for State pur- 
poses for the two next ensuing school years, which 
money so deducted shall be paid to the treasurer of 
the board of school directors of such school districts, 
and shall be exclusively appropriated to the erection 
of school houses in such school districts. 

Sec. 2. That all school districts which shall or- 
ganize and comply with the requisitions of the school 
laws above mentioned, prior to the first of June, An- 
no Domini, one thousand, eight hundred and fifty- 
five, shall come under the provisions, and be entitled 
to the benefits of the foregoing sections. 


—_—— ee 
Addresses, Reports, Sc. 


THE PARENT AND TEACHER. 
AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at Monongahela City, before the Wash- 
ington County Teachers’ Association, Wednes- 
day evening, 25 April, 1854. 
BY A. M. GOW. 
Brother Teachers: 
A bright and glorious day is dawning upon us. 
We are assembled on this occasion under circum- 














upon it. You have come together as an association 
of teachers, earnest, enterprising and intelligent, to 
assist in the work of educating, humanizing and ben- 
efiting your race. You have come together to fit 
and furnish yourselves more thoroughly, that in this 
noble enterprise your efforts may be crowned with 
success, Understanding the responsibilities, which, 
as teachers, you have voluntarily assumed, it ie in- 
deed cheering to witness this strong, determined ef- 
fort to elevate your Profession, and also to make 
yourselves worthy of itsdemands. You are ina great 
measure the executive officers of a great and glori- 
ous system. Upon your efforts depend much of its 
success. You are not alone, however, the subjects 
of improvement and reform. While you wisely de- 
termine to perform the task, assumed by you as in- 
structors, with energy, wisdom and fidelity, it is no 
less your duty to endeavor to instruct those, without 
whose intelligent co-operation your labors are im- 
peded and your usefulness to a great degree destroy- 
ed. There must be an enlightened public opinion, 
free from bigotry, prejudice, and blind adherence 
to superanuated customs, to second your well directed 
efforts. This public opinion, by the operations of this 
association, on this occasion, will be, to some extent, 
created, and the individual efforts of its members 
must complete what is thus begun. In consideration 
of the importance of this subject, we will offer some 
suggestions upon the intimate relation, in the educa- 
tion of youth, between the 
PARENT AND THE TEACHER. 

By a law of our beneficent Creator, ordained by 
the perfection of Divine wisdom, man is the most 
helpless and dependent of the animate creation. In 
infancy this peculiarity is exhibited in a remarkable 
degree. Other creatures soon arrive at perfection, 
and being fully developed in all their parts, are able 
to provide for their own wants and safety: while 
many years must elapse before the infant can safely 
be released from a state of pupilage and dependence. 
The reason of such an ordinance is obvious. The 
lower order of animals are gifted with one nature— 
the physical ; whilst man, approaching more nearly 
the perfections of Deity, is constituted with three,— 
the moral, intellectual and physical. The former 
receive with their existence, an instinctive knowl- 
edge, by which that existence is preserved and the 
race perpetuated ; the latter, possessing no such in- 
stinctive faculty, is a subject for cultivation and im, 
provement. Were the physical powers of mankind 
early developed, as in other animals, there would be 
neither time nor opportunity properly to qualify his 
moral or intellactua] faculties to meet the wants of 
his complicated nature, or the designs of Providence 
j his creation. Were he early able to supply his 





stances peculiarly pleasing, and I congratulate you 





physical wants, he would throw off the restraints of 
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parental and social control, and despising the teach- 
ings of morality and intellectual culture, would be 
indifferent alike to his duties and responsibilities.— 
In consideration of the dependency of childhood, there 
are implanted in the parental breasts feelings of af- 
fection and regard towards their offspring, differing in 
degree from the purely instinctive, as the moral and 
intellectual differ from and are superior to the ani- 
mal. As there are different and distinct mental and 
moral faculties in the human constitution, it will not 
be doubted that it is the imperative duty of the Pa- 
rent so to act that each may be properly developed, 
and the child by a course of sedulous and watchful 
cultivation become the perfect man. 


The weakness of childhood, its tenderness and 
helplessness have a strong claim upon the sympathy 
and affection of those to whom it owes its existence. 
But if this love of offspring were not instinctive, there 
are moral as well as social obligations upon the Pa- 
rent to cherish those whom Providence has consign- 
ed to his care. These obligations or duties are em- 
braced in both the Moral and Municipal laws by the 
terms, Maintenance, Protection and Education. By 
maintenance, is meant that attention to the wants of 
the child’s physical nature, which will conduce to its 
health, growth and comfort. The term protection is 
somewhat similar in signification, denoting that the 
Father’s more matured reason, and better judgment, 
as well as his strong arm, must serve asa shield to 
defend his helpless and innocent offspring. The most 
difficult and responsible of parental duties lie in the 
true education of the young: in the proper develop- 
ment of those powers of the mental and moral nature 
which might be understood by the term character.— 
The formation of the character commences at a very 
early period, and that the parent has a most import- 
ant part to perform in this formation is confirmed, 
not only by our own observation and experience, but 
by that higher authority which doubtless few of us 
will gainsay, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” is a maxim or proverb whose principle is founded 
in the known relation of things, or in the operations 
of cause and effect. It is true that in Ethics the ef- 
fect may not to mortal apprehension immediately 
follow the cause, as is seen in the operations of phy- 
sical Jaws, but that it does so follow is as true as the 
immutable laws of nature. As maintenance, protec- 
tion and education embrace the duties devolving upon 
the parent, and as they cannot be properly executed 
without sufficient authority, both the Divine and Mu- 
nicipal laws have delegated the powers necessary to 
fulfill the obligations they have assumed. “ The an- 


cient Roman laws gave the father a power of life and 
death over his children; upon this principle, that he 
who gave, had also the power of taking away.” So 





also in the Jewish economy, the “stubborn and re- 
bellious son” might be brought by his parents before 
the elders, and “ stoned with stones that he die.”— 
The milder and more gentle spirit of our municipal 
law delegates no such extreme authority over the 
child, but, nevertheless, gives ample power to use 
such concise measures, as may be sufficient to com- 
pel obedience and submission to parental restraint: 
“Tis granted and no plainer truth appears, 

Our most important are our earliest years; 

The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 

Imbibes aud copies what she hears and sees, 

And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clew 

That education gives her, false or true, 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong; 

Man’s coltish disposition asks the thong ; 

And without discipline, the favorite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild.” 


Cowper. 

Parental love and kindness are not incompatible 
with discipline, nor is the law of love in eontradic- 
tion to the law of compulsion. “ He that spareth the 
rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him chasten- 
eth him betimes.” It thus appears that a Divine 
sanction is given to parents, and not only asanction, 
but the imperative injunction to control, by force if 
necessary, those wayward passions and dispositions 
of our fallen nature, which, if suffered to become 
deeply rooted, are the bane of happiness here and 
hereafter, Nor does this high authority fail to 
denounce a punishment for the neglect of these 
laws, both upon the parent and the child; for it is 
said, “a foolish son is a grief to his father, and 4 
bitterness to her that bare him.” 


Although much, very much can be accomplished 
by the parent in the education of the child, it rarely 
happens that children ean be educated sufficiently at 
home, even to perform the ordinary duties of life.— 
Many circumstances combine to prevent it. The 
multiplicity of business affairs; the duties of family 
maintenance ; or perhaps, the inability to teach be- 
yond a limited degree, compel parents to delegate, in 
part, the duty of instruction to others. 

Few, save those who have been engaged as in- 
structors, can understand the fearful responsibility 
devolving upon the teacher of youth. It is not the 
mere hearing of lessons from a text book, as some 
suppose, or the dull teaching of the a, b,c; or the 
keeping of weary, listless urchins in what is called 
“order,” that would justify the appellation of teach- 
er; though it might, perhaps, the old-fashioned term 
school-master. It isnoblerand purer. To form cor- 
rect moral character based upon principles of right; 
to implant in youthful hearts a love for the good, the 
beautiful, and the true; to store the mind with rich 
truths, and inculcate the desire for further acquisi- 
tion; to develope the reason and strengthen the me- 
mory ; in fine, to secure “ mens sana, in corpore sano” 
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is the aim, the end, and the glory of the teacher.— 
If these be the requisites, a weighty responsibility 
rests upon those who, without preparation and mature 
reflection, pass, in the capacity of teacher, the thresh- 
hold of the humblest school, Hence we urge, not 
only the great importance, but the absolute necessi- 
ty of professional teachers—earnest, enthusiastic, en- 
terprising and intelligent men and women, who en- 
gage to teach as a desire and a duty, and who follow 
jt as a means of support. 


The glory, the success and stability of our politi- 
cal institutions, (as has often been remarked) de- 
pend upon the liberal education of our people. The 
rising generation is the hope of our own country and 
of the world. Our State with commendable sagaci- 
ty has adopted a system of public instruction, grand 
in extent; beneficent in design ; specific in its ope- 
rations; and practical in its results. By the opera- 
tion of this system, each parent is not left at discre- 
tion in the selection of those who are to teach his 
children: he may, however, participate in the elec- 
tion of the Directory of the public schools; and it 
is in this that a sound discretion should be exercised. 
If intelligent, high-minded, liberal men be chosen, 
competent teachers will be selected: if illiberal and 
indifferent, the teachers selected will be of the same 
character. If an ignorant Board should, by acci- 
dent, secure a faithful and worthy teacher, what ex- 


. pectation of co-operation would he or she have ;— 


what security, that every plan of improvement 
might not be thwarted, and the ardent desire of suc- 
cess be cooled, by a knowledge of their incompeten- 
cy, either to appreciate or to sustain what is right 
and good? Sad indeed is the condition of the true 
teacher, when he finds that he must not only con- 
tend with the difficulties always incident to his pro- 
fession within ; but must also feel the want of sym- 
pathy, support and confidence from without. If, 
however, the teacher labor in connection with the 
Directory, carrying out their intelligent counsel, he 
will receive their sympathy and support to cheer 
him, and have the pleasing assurance that every ef- 
fort made to improve himself, or his pupils, will be 
noticed and commended ; he will also find that his 
school will catch his own enthusiasm, and thus re- 
ward his diligence in their behalf. If the position 
taken is correct, that in general the character of the 
Directory for morality, intelligence, enterprise, pub- 
lic spirit, and liberality of means and sentiment, is 
seen in the selection of teachers, how important is it 
that they be chosen with reference to these qualities 
of head and heart. Few men of business tact, will 
prefer to employ a tyro to shoe a horse; an empiric 
to restore declining health; or a pettifogger to sup- 
port a legal cause. How much more eare then should 





be exercised in the selection of one who is to form 
the character and impress the minds of children. 

There are certain rights and duties belonging to 
Teachers, parents and children, in the relations they 
sustain to each other, which do not seem to be gen- 
erally appreciated or observed. A knowledge of 
some of the rules of action necessary to be practiced, 
would tend in a great degree to insure that harmony 
between patrons and teachers which is essential to 
complete success. We will endeavor to describe 
some of the duties of the Teacher ; 1st to the pa- 
rent; 2d tothe pupil; 3d to the school, and hav- 
ing done this, show the corresponding obligations of 
the Parent to the Teacher, the child, and the 
school. 

Ist. Before the teacher enters upon the duties of 
his calling, it would be well for him to survey well 
the field of operations, weighing the advantages 
possessed, and the disadvantages to be met and over- 
come. Actuated by something of the spirit of 
the “ Great Teacher” ** who went about doing good” 
he should consider the influence he is about to 
wield ; and his time, talent, and education should be 
consecrated to the work; and this too whether the 
remuneration be great or small. It is not for him 
to say that because the salary is small, he will give 
his patrons what, in his estimation, is ‘the worth 
of their money.” This is dishonest. They expect, 
as he is not obliged to engage in their service, that 
he will fulfil his contract in the spirit as well as the 
letter; that he will doall in his power to promote 
the interest and secure the welfare of those commit- 
ted to his charge ; unless some special exemption was 
conceded and understood when the contract was made. 

It is a right of Parents and Directors to visit 
the school and to learn the condition of things by per- 
sonal observation. When such visits are made the 
teacher should receive them with that courtesy and 
suavity of manner, which would indicate that they 
were heartily welcome; and also exhibit both to vie- 
itors and school the politeness and refinement which 
are characteristic of the Lady or Gentleman teacher. 
A polished manner and a pleasing address have a 
powerful influence over roughness and vulgarity.— 
Parents should be invited and urged to come and see 
the school; to acquaint themselves by personal and 
frequent inspection, with the method of teaching and 
government, and with the views of the teacher in re- 
lation tohischarge, If visitors are present, it should 
be understood that they come to see the school, and 
the school should be exhibited without parade or os- 
tentation, and also without diffidence or fear. The 
teacher should never devote the hours allotted to 
school, to the transaction of business foreign to its 
interests ; nor permit strangers to trespass upon his 





time to its disadvantage. The teacher must not be 
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a recluse. If patrons will not come to see him, he 
should visit them at their homes; converse with 
them ; learn their peculiarities, and their children’s ; 
and make them acquainted with his plans. This 
will generally beget confidence and kindness. If on 
any occasion (and such things have happened,) he or 
she is assaulted rudely and violently, in the school- 
house or out, by the ignorant and vicious, let calm- 
ness and prudence assuage the storm or turn it aside; 
let true dignity never be compromised by a surrender 
of principle or right. If right, have courage to pur- 
sue it, though opposed by ignorance or passion, pride 
or power. If wrong, retract, and make amends for 
the error—taking care, however, that injustice be 
not done to your school by the concession. The 
true teacher will never permit anything unbecoming 
the character of a ladyora man. A miserable time- 
server and popularity-seeker will never attain the 
dignity of a teacher. It is a teacher’s right to be 
treated asa gentlemen or lady; it is a duty to de- 
serve it. It sometimes happens that a Parent's 
weakness and partiality causes him to adopt singular 
and erroneous ideas in reference to his own chil- 
dren or the school. A little forbearance may be ex- 
ercised under such circumstances towards such a 
person. He may err in his judgment concerning 
the veracity, the honesty, ability or the advancement 
of his child; or concerning the classification, mode 
of government, and manner of teaching the school. 
Let prudence and kindness and persuasion be sum- 
moned to convince.him, that he is in error; but if he 
is still bent in his determination to pursue such a 
course as will, in your opinion, injure his child, or 
the school, you must, like Davy Crockett, “ be sure 
you’re right, then go ahead,” and save the school, 
even by the less of an influential adherent. A def- 
erence to parental advice should always be paid, 
and such counsel well considered, when it does not 
conflict with the rights of the teacher and the suc- 
cess of the school. 

The teacher should be perfectly honest in com- 
municating to the parent the true standing of the 
pupil, both for behaviour and scholarship. Dishonest 
teachers will often shield dishonest, unruly, careless 
scholars. Parents should know the true condition 
of things; if good, they commend the teacher and 
scholar ; if bad, they have assurance of the honesty 
of the teacher, and can co-operate with him in ap- 
plying the remedy. 

2d. The duties of the Teacher to the pupil are not so 
easily enumerated. Books have been written upon this 
subject, and it is yet far from being exhausted. We 
will confine ourself toa few suggestions ‘upon the 
method of government, rather than upon that of in- 
struction. The Parent possessing the authority to 


nstruct, has delegated it, and whatever powers are 





necessary for the accomplishment of the object, to 
another. The teacher stands to this extent in loco 
parentis and posseses or should possess just as much 
power. As the parent is responsible to the civil au- 
thority for an exercise of power over his child, so the 
teacher is amenable for the infliction of extreme se- 
verity. Whilst we would caution against an im- 
proper exercise of coercive measures, we would, on 
the other hand, not advise the abandonment of cor. 
poreal punishment. The influence of love, kindness 
and persuasion is powerful, bnt not omnipotent. If 
the “Great Teacher,” the embodiement of kindness 
and love, denounces punishment against those who 
are perverse and rebellious, it is not possible that 
man should govern by means of a milder, gentler 
code. We cannot denounce too severely that spirit 
of insubordination,—that ungovernable, unruly, anar- 
chical disposition,—which frequently, unchecked at 
home and unrestrained at school, displays itself. when 
grown to manhood’s strength, in brawls, rebellions 
and “ fillibusterism.” It is the prevalent disposition 
of “ Young America” to assert their rights, before 
they understand or fulfil their duties. This order, 
the faithful Teacher will endeavorjto reverse. The 
neglect of discipline is the bane of our schools, as 
has been well said— 


“ In ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety and truth, 
Were precious, and inculcated with care, 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline. His head 
Not yet by time completely silvered o’er, 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpaired. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile played 
On his lips: and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. 


Learning grew 
Beneath his care a thriving vigorous plant : 
The mind was well informed, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 
That one among so many overleaped 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke: 
His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 
But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 
Declined at length into the vale of years; 
A palsy struck his arm: his sparkling eye 
Was quenched in rheums of age: his voice unstrung 
Grew tremulous, and drew derision more 
Than reverence in perverse, rebellious youth. 


And Discipline at length, 
O’erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died. 
Then Study languished, Emulation slept, 
And virtue fled.” 


If discipline be not among “ the things that were,” 
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let it be exercised faithfully and impartially. Let 
each pupil feel that in the teacher he has a firm, 
faithful friend, but at the same time, one whose par- 
tialities will not prevent a prompt and proper pun- 
ishment for his delinquencies, Certainty of punish- 
ment has a greater influence than severity. Let the 
pupil be treated as a reasonable, responsible being ; 
let him learn the art of self-government and he will 
need no other restraint. The pupil should be made 
to understand fully that parental control ceases with- 
in the school-room, and that there, for all matters in 
connection with the school, the teacher is absolute 
master. The doctrine of an imperium in imperio, 
should never be tolerated for an instant. It is not 
always necessary, (though generally it may be expe- 
dient) to explain the reason of your conduct, as it is 
not proper to constitute the pupil a censor, to whose 
views you must conform. He must be taught to obey 
strictly and implicitly, simply because he is com- 
manded todo so. This course will save a world of 
trouble and rebellion. 

To ascertain the character is a most difficult duty 
of the teacher. The closest scrutiny is necessary 
to a correct knowledge of the various dispo- 
sitions congregated in the school. To study the pe- 
culiarities of the mind, to become acquainted with 
the different habits of thought, and to direct them 
aright, require diligence, faithfulness and devotion 
to the work. In the same ratio that ‘human na- 
ture” is understood, will be the success of the 
school. The pupil should never be permitted to 
speak or act with the slightest disrespect to the 
teacher, or towards others who deserve to be treated 
politely by children. Particularly, the name of the 
former teacher should never be mentioned by the un- 
dignified and familiar appellation of “John” or 
“ Joe.” 

When the scholar first comes to the schcol 
he should be examined in all the branches which he 
has studied ; if found deficient he should not be per- 
mitted to advance until he has thoroughly reviewed 
his course. Nor should he be permitted to engage 
in new branches until the old are well understood. 
For example: he should not advance in Arithmetic 
until master of its primary and fundamental rules; 
nor should Algebra be commenced until Arithmetic 
was theoretically and practically mastered. Such a 
course may produce dissatisfaction, it will certainly 
produce a thorough scholar. 


3rd. The duties of the Teacher to the scholar are 
special; fitted to his peculiar circumstances and 
condition ; those to the school are general, and suit- 
ed to the government of the whole. In the organi- 
zation, two things are to be attained: the greatest 
amount of teaching, with the greatest economy of 
time. There should be a “time for everything and 





everything in time,” that punctuality and regularity 
may be impressed upon the school. Classification 
should never depend upon the size, but be based 
solely on the attainments, of the scholar. Nor should 
the larger pupils be permitted to do, or leave undone, 
any thing which is forbidden or commanded, and 
imperative upon the school. Little scholars, heed- 
less and playful, should have more liberty than those 
who are larger and more mature. There will always 
be certain regulations for the management of the 
school, such as an order of classes for recitation; but 
there should be very few rules for government.— 
Children will perhaps endeavor to obey the letter, 
and evade the spirit of the law; they will quibble 
about nice points and distinctions of duty; and the 
plea of forgetfulness wil] be often urged. The prin- 
cipal rule should be, do right. This is comprehen- 
sive, and as a genera] thing sufficiently explicit.— 
Courtesy and kindness, modesty and morality, dili- 
gence and decorum are al! embraced in the precept. 
It would be well, frequently to explain by short and 
simple lectures what is understood by doing right. 
Children will thus be made to think and reflect upon 
the consequence of conduct to themselves and others, 
and thus learn that the sum of duty to man * is to 
do to others, as they would have others do to them.” 
Scholars should never be reprimanded or punished 
in presence of the school, unless the offence de- 
mands an immediate notice, which will serve as a 
warning and example to the rest 


It is a duty to the school, that the Teacher use 
every means in his power to increase his own 
knowledge and facilities. If maps, globes, black- 
board, &c., be not furnished by the Directory for his 
use, he should not, on this account, be content to do 
without them. Many parents and directors do not 
understand that such things are the indispensable 
tools of the teacher, and therefore will not provide 
them until convinced of their utility. To enlighten 
them, and lessen and systematise your own labor, 
make a purchase of a little globe, a smal! set of out- 
line maps, a blackboard and a few spelling cards, 
(costing only a few dollars,) and in a very short time 
you will be convinced of the propriety of the invest- 
ment. A supply of educational books, such as the 
“School and School-master,” “* Theory and practice 
of Teaching,” “How shall I govern my School,” 
&c., &c, should grace the shelves of every teacher’s 
library; and to prevent falling behind the educational 
current, we should use that invaluable propeller the 
Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal. 


THE DUTY OF THE PARENT TO THE TEACHER. 

Ist. The success of the teacher and the improvement 
of the scholar depend, to a great extent, upon the in- 
fluence which is exerted by the parent. Parents do 
not generally understand the immense power they 
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possess for doing good or evil in the school. It isan 
impression, too prevalent, that the success of the 
school depends upon the labor and industry of the 
teacher alone, unaided from any other source. It 
often happens, it is true, that unassisted by approba- 
tion and kind counsel, the untiring energy and per- 
severence of the teacher improve and elevate the 
character of the school ; but far more frequently are 
schools destroyed and the character of the teacher 
ruined, by the want of encouragement and assistance. 
The parent should accompany the child when it en- 
ters th e school, and should confide it personally to 
the care of the teacher; and should inform him, 
honestly and candidly, of its peculiarities, and hab- 
its of mind and body. If one is slightly deaf, another 
a little near sighted, and a third afflicted with dis- 
ease, they should not be left for accident to devel- 
op these deficiencies. If one is dishonest, another 
is idle, and a third untrue, and a knowledge of these 
unfortunate failings be communicated privately to 
the Teacher, much might be done by prudence and 
care, and the removal of temptation, to cure the evil 
and to reclaim the offender. Such a course is morti- 
fying to parental pride, but it would be infinitely 
worse that such habits should be confirmed by con- 
cealment. To conceal such faults is not only an 
injury to the child, but to the Teacher and the school. 
Inform him, also, of your wishes in regard to gov- 
ernment and instruction without dictation or dogma- 
tism. Remember it is the interest of the teacher to 
serve you, when it can be done without compromis- 
ing his own dignity or rights. The least you can do 
is to have confidence in kis good intentions. Submit 
your child to his care implicitly and unreservedly ; 
this will win his confidence and secure his best service, 
Be not suspicious of evil. Teachers are no 
more perfect than other men; they are sa liable to 
err in judgment as parents themselves, and the 
same charity that is extended to others should be 
granted to them. Parents sometimes complain of 
the difficulty of controlling their family at home; 
how much greater, then, the trial of managing a 
dozen families together at school, and that too when 
parental love and filial obediences cannot be brought 
to assist in government. Again, it sometimes hap- 
pens that children need but little parental restraint 
at home, but it must not be supposed that they can 
always be governed thus easily by a stranger at 
school. Nor are parents always the best judges of 
the true character of the child. Parental partiality 
may prevert a proper perception of their peculiari- 
ties, while the disinterested instructor will observe 
much to regret and reform. The obliquities of cha- 
racter by careful concealment may long escape pa- 
rental vigilance, and yet when free from such re- 
straints, may be exhibited in all their deformity. 





Character is commonly all the capital of the teacher. 
Be tender of his reputation, a breath may blast it, 
and the injury thus inflicted may never be repaired. 
The rights which pertain to every other profession, 
should certainly be granted his. The evidence of 
children is not always very reliable, where interest, 
prejudice or passion prompt to a perversion of the 
truth. Childish sympathies may be stirred, childish 
fancy may be fevered, or selfishnesss stimulated to 
say what, in other circumstances, they would not 
dare toutter. It should bea rare case indeed, that a 
child’s veracity should be prefered to the teacher’s. 


It is a duty to visit the school frequently ; to see for 
yourself the order and improvement made. Such 
visits act as a stimulus to teacher and scholars. Give 
no previous notice of your visit, but drop in unheral- 
ded upon the school; you will thus see it in its every- 
day dress. It is not enough to say that you are sat- 
isfied ; you have no right to be satisfied with what 
you do not know. It is thought by some to be enough 
when they go to the “ Exhibition” at the close of 
the term. This is a poor way to determine the me- 
rits of the Teacher, or the improvement of the school. 
Frequently, these shows are the veriest deceptions, 
arranged to catch the crowd. New plans are often 
introduced into the school ; if they meet opposition, 
it would be well, before forming an opinion of their 
merits, to see the teacher and have him give an ex- 
planation. 

If complaints are made by your child, remember 
you have heard but one side of the story, and are not 
prepared to decide the case until an interview is 
held with the teacher. If your child has been pun- 
ished severely, and stripes are in evidence, remem- 
ber that these may he signs of its obdurate pertinac- 
ity, rather than of the teacher's disposition to harsh- 
aess. Stripes soon heal, but the fierceness of a fiery 
temper is a corroding canker. If, however, cruelty 
has been exercised by immoderate punishment, or 
with an improper instrument, never sympathise with 
the child or suffer it for a moment to believe it is a 
martyr, and that you will right its wrongs, but go 
quietly to the teacher and learn the cause of the dif- 
ficulty. Treat him as your friend, who has erred in 
judgment, unless he forgets the character of a gen- 
tleman, and says or does that which indicates a want 
of moral perception and right. Then the child 
sheuld be removed, but in no other case. Furnish 
your child with books and whatever is necessary, at 
the time they are wanted, and do not embarrass the 
teacher and retard the school by your delay. Do not 
expect too much from your teacher; if his efforts are 
seconded properly he can do much, but there are 
some things he cannot do, It is impossible that he 
can create talents where the Great Creator never in- 
tended they should exist, or give a correct knowledge 
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of any science in three months, Progress and im- 
provement do not always convey the same idea. A 
satirical poet sings 

“See Progress fly o’er Education's course 

Not far-famed Derby owns a fleeter horse ! 

On rare Improvement’s ‘ short and easy ’ road 

How swift herjflight to Learning’s blest abode! 

In other times—’twas many years ago, — 

The scholar’s course was toilsome, rough and slow, 

The fair Humanities were sought in tears, 

And came, the trophy of laborious years. 

Now Learning’s shrine each idle youth may seek, 

And spending there a shilling and a week, 

(At lightest cost of study, cash, and lungs,) 

Come back,like Rumor, with ‘a hundred tongues!” ” 
It does not always happen that the pupil who is ad- 
vanced rapidly through the pages of a book under- 
stands its contents; but it is not an unfrequent oc- 
currence that such advancement is made without 
any real improvement, or sound knowledge. In such 
case the pupil has not time, generally, to gain any- 
thing but a smattering of terms and technicalities, 
which are equally misunderstood and misapplied. 


2d, If you have confidence in the ability and in- 
tegrity of the teacher ; you can commit to him the 
care of your child without scruple, if not, you will 
do great wrong to the child if you send him at all. 
Rather not send at all, than do that which in your 
sober reason you believe to be improper. Before the 
child is taken to the school it should be impressed 
fairly with the idea, that the teacher is its friend, 
and will do it good ; but at the same time, it should 
understand that the master’s word is law, and that 
obedience is its first and chief duty. Let it know 
that its wishes are subordinate to the will of the 
teacher, and the good of the school, and that an au- 
thority will be exercised, if necessary, to enforce 
such submission. Teach it that disobedience to the 
teacher is disobedience to yourself, and that if pun- 
ished at school, it will be punished at home for de- 
serving it. Punishments do not necessarily fall upon 
the child at school ; they are the result of idleness, 
carelessness, obstinacy or immorality, and as it isa 
free agent as well as a responsible being it may shun 
the penalty, by abstaining from wrong. Children 
should not be permitted to tell the tales of school, as 
it frequently leads to a love of exaggeration and cen- 
soriousness. It is enough to tell, when they are 
questioned ; for the trifling tell-tale will e’er long 
become the garrulous gossip. Rebellion should nev- 
er, under any circumstances, be advised or approved; 
it is never productive of good, but always of evil 
results; it strikes at the root of all authority, and 
rather than do this remove the child from the school. 

The parentshould take especial care that the child 
is regular and punctual in attendance. Irregularity 
is one of the chief difficulties in the way of improve- 
ment. If itbe kept at home for every trifling rea- 


son. it will soon be behind its fellows in study, lose 
its relish for school, and become an annoyance to 
the teacher and a burden to the school. Punctuali- 
ty should be regarded as of the utmost importance. 
If it be learned in childhood it will never be forgot- 
ten. It is an essental element of success in the 
business of life. The interruption and vexatious an- 
noyance to teacher and school from this source are 
great. The remedy is easy, and parents have an 
important duty to discharge by enforeing it. Some 
portion of the pupil’s time at home should be express- 
ly assigned, for the preparation of the exercises of 
school. The evenings in winter, and the mornings 
in summer give ample time and should be regularly 
employed. Let no other interest be paramount to 
this. It a systematic course of study be pursued, 
children will soon become accustomed to it, and the 
decided advantage it will give them at school will 
soon be evident to themselves, and a reward for in- 
creasing diligence. If children become discouraged, 
after a decided but unsuccessful effort to surmount 
some rugged difficulty, or solve some knotty exercise, 
a word of encouragement and assistance from the 
parent will often be of immense benefit. The 
time thus devoted is more profitably spent than if 
employed in the counting-house or shop; for it is a 
pleasing thought to a child, that a parent can appre- 
ciate its difficulties, sympathise with its sorrows, and 
lend a helping hand and an encouraging voice to its 
assistance. 

3d, The mental energy and activity of children, 
to say nothing of their physical powers, should not 
be taxed too heavily, by requiring them to be kept in 
confinement for long periods without recreation and 
relaxation. Thoughtless and inconsiderate parents 
are apt to estimate the value of the school by the 
number of hours spent, or the number of recitations 
heard in the day. A little reflection would convince 
them that such a course is not only erroneous but 
positively pernicious. Attention should be given 
rather to the quality of the teaching than the quan- 
tity. It isa well known fact, that mental labor is 
more severe than physical. A man may wield the 
axe or the sledge during the entire day, and that 
‘ sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” will re-invigorate his 
weary frame and give him increased strength for 
further labor. It is not so with a weary mind; it is 
not so easily rested; its feverish excitement is not 
always soothed by slumber. The mind must not be 
too severely wrought upon, or it will be injured by 
the process, and with it too will the physical system 
be depressed. In no case should it be required to 
continue the school more than six hours in a day, and 
even this is, with little children, too much. More 
can be learned in six hours well employed, than ten 
spent in listless idleness and indifference ; for it is 
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imposssble in the very nature of things to occupy the 
mind profitably for so long a time. To the child the 
daily routine of duty becomes monotonous, and, un- 
less the teacher enlivens the exercises by constant 
and unrelaxing effort, it will become weary and dull. 
But such efforts cannot be continued lung by the 
teacher ; he too will flag, and shortly his energy will 
abate, and ere long he will be obliged to leave the 
profession by reason of ill health and impaired con- 
stitution. The soothing influence of a Sunday’s ser- 
mon an hour long is sometimes sufficient to over- 
come those of mature minds and years, and send 
them wandering to the land of dreams ; and if this is 
the case for the one hour of the one day of the week 
to the parent, how many weary, weary hours must 
children spend at school? Let six hours, then, be 
the school day, and do not feel that these are wasted 
if out of the six one half hour be spent at intervals 
for recreation. 

It is the duty of every parent to see that the school 
house and premises are in good order. The house 
should be well furnished, heated, lighted, ventilated 
and kept constantly clean, that the health and com- 
fort of children be secured and their tastes improved. 


We commend these few and imperfect suggestions 
to Parents and Teachers, that they by co-operation 
may effect much for their mutual benefit, and the 
welfare of those little ones whom Providence has en- 
trusted to their care. We would remind them that 
“there is no right without a parallel duty” and that 
unless each will perform the duties devolving upon 
the relation he sustains, he cannot with propriety de- 
mand his rights. 

The Christian parent should use every means to 
support and sustain the schools of the Commonwealth, 
the object of whose institution was the inculcation of 
virtue, the support of pure religion, and the dissem- 
ination of truth among the people. 

«From Education as the leading cause, 

The public character its color draws ; 
Thence the prevailing manners take their caste, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste.” 


The glory of our country is her educational sys- 
tem, and the glory of that system is its freedom from 
sectarian principles, being based upon the broad 
foundation of the Bible itself. Infidels and others 
who are controlled by « foreign hierarchy, inimical 
to our institutions, political and religious, have dared 
with unblushing impudence and effroatery to attempt 
to banish from our school this Holy Book. A ery of 
persecution, of sectarianism, is raised, by which 
sophistry some good men have been swayed from their 
true position, as if it is not the very extreme of sec- 
tarianism for one denomination to ask that the gov- 


else give them a portion of public funds to inculcate 
exclusively their religious tenets. 

Mr. Webster in his last speech in Faneuil Hall, 
with a christian patriotism alike worthy of his head 
and heart, declared, ** We seek to educate the people. 
We seek to improve men’s moral and religious con- 
dition. In short, we seek to work upon mind as well 
as upon matter. And in working on mind, it en- 
larges the human intellect and the human heart.— 
We know that when we work upon materials, im- 
mortal and imperishable, that they will bear the im- 
press which we place upon them, through endless 
ages to come. If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface it. 
If we rear temples they will crumble to the dust. 
But if we work on men’s immortal minds—if we 
imbue them with high principles, with the just fear 
of God, and of their fellow men,—we engrave on 
those tablets something which no time can efface, 
but which will brighten and brighten to all eternity.” 
We might quote from Penn, from Washington, Ad- 
ams, Story, and a host of others, eminent for piety, 
patriotism, and philanthropy, who were earnest in 
advocating the inculcation of pure religion—the re- 
ligion of the Bible—as the basis of true education, 
and of social, civil, political and religious freedom. 
These are considerations which should not be lightly 
weighed, but which should induce earnest efforts so 
to perfect our schools that these great and noble enda 
may be accomplished. If, however, no considera- 
tions of religious, social,or political welfare stimulate 
to exertion in the improvement of our educational 
system, let an enlightened personal selfishness (if 
we may so speak) induce every parent to seek its 
improvement for his child’ssake. For 


“Is he not thine own, 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh, thy bone? 
And hop’st thou not (tis every father’s hope) 
That, since thy strength must with thy years elope. 
And thou wilt need some comfort, to assuage 
Health’s last farewell, a staff of thine old age, 
That then, in recompense of all thy cares, 
Thy child shall show respect to thy grey hairs, 
Befriend thee, of all other friends bereft, 
And give thy life its only cordial left? 
Aware, then, how much danger intervenes, 
To compass that good end, forecast the means. 
His heart now passive, yields to thy command; 
Secure it thine, its key is in thy hand. 
If thou desert thy charge and throw it wide, 
Nor heed what guests there enter and abide, 
Complain not if attachments lewd and base 
Supplant thee in it, and usurp thy place. 
But if thou guard its sacred chambers sure 
From vicious inmates, and delights impure, 
Either his gratitude shall hold him fast, 
And keep him warm and filial to the last; 
Or, if he prove unkind (as who can say 
But, being man, and therefore frail, he may *) 





ernment should lay aside the “ Book Divine” and 
expurgate our school literature to suit their views, or 


One comfort yet shall cheer thy aged heart, 
Howe’er he slight thee, thou hast done thy part.” 
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